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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
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THE PROTECTION | 
OF WILD BIRDS. | 





UR correspondence columns frequently give expression 
to the most opposite views in regard to the duty of 
the State to protect the avifauna of this country 
from destruction. Some twenty-five years ago the 
first of a number of Acts for the purpose was passed 

by Parliament, but the results of a quarter of a century’s care 
have been by no means all that was expected. It may be inter- 
esting to run through some of the salient points of the case. The 
first is the discovery that protection ought to be varied in the 
different districts in order to suit the economic conditions. In 
counties where fruit is not grown systematically, or on a large 
scale, where, in fact, it is found only in comparatively small 
private gardens, there is no outcry against birds such as is to be 
heard in the strictly fruit-growing counties. Where there are 
great cherry orchards, where gooseberries and other bush fruits 
are largely grown, even where apples and pears supply 
a great part of their livelihood to the population, the dislike 
of many species of birds seems to exist in all classes. 
It almost takes the shape of something like hatred, 
and we can name districts where the small holders teach their 
children to destroy the nests of birds asa duty they owe to the 
family. In parts of Herefordshire and Buckinghamshire, to 
name only two counties, it is considered a reproach if a thrush or 
a blackbird be allowed to hatch out its eggs in an orchard or its 
neighbourhood. Particularly is this the case where cherries are 
cultivated. These birds descend in myriads upon them just at 
the moment when they are ready for the market, and the pocr 
man who has been robbed of his livelihood can scarcely be 
expected to feel merciful. In cases where the maintenance of a 
family depends upon the orchard it would indeed be harsh to pass 
any severe judgment upon those who deal effectively with the birds. 
On the other hand, there are many districts in England and many 
thousands of homes where a garden is maintained chiefly for the 
purpose ofenjoyment, and here we think it devo!ves upon the tenant 
or owner to protect the feathered visitors. If the song-thrush, for 
instance, pilfers a certain amount of fruit during the course of 
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the year he gives in exchange for his plunder some of the 
prettiest music that can be heard round country houses. And 
we are entirely of the opinion of that owner of a garden who 
made openings in the nets set to protect his fruit, on the ground 
that the minstrels were worthy of tieir hire. 

Another aspect is at least of equal importance. It is a mis- 
fortune that Acts of Parliament are in many cases misunderstood 
by the populace. The various Acts for the protection of wil: 
birds have undoubtedly had the effect of restraining the plun. 
dering of nests that used to be carried out by schoolboys of old. 
There is probably less bird-nesting now than ever there wa 
before in the history of rural Britain. The result is not altogethe: 
satisfactory. It has led to the immense multiplication of many 
birds which may be beautiful and attractive in themselves 
but become a pest when a certain point has been reached. 
One of these is the rook. No one who really loves and under 
stands country life can fail to love the rookery and the wisé 
and curious birds that build their nests there. but in certai: 
districts the tax levied by the rooks upon crops is so great as t 
be almost insupportable. Even the Board of Agriculture anc 
lisheries, which no one is likely to accuse of lacking sympathy 
for bird-life, has given advice that must lead to their destruction. 
In many places the old rookeries which have existed for centuries 
have begun to prove insufficient for the needs of an enlarging 
population, and new colonies, summer rookeries as they are some- 
tin.es called, have been established on outlying plantations, on 
wayside trees, and wherever conveniences for nesting can be 
found. So serious have been their depredations that in some 
places the farmers have joined together to recommence those 
rook wars which have often occurred in the history of Englis! 
agriculture. It will be remembered that 100 years ago Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, gave it as his opinion that the rook’s name 
would be written down in the devil’s book in longhand. It was 
never the purpose of those who drew up the various Bird Pro- 
tection Acts to encourage the multiplication of such pilferers as 
sparrows and rooks. The wood-pigeon is almost as great a 
sinner as these, but he happens to beat the same time an edible, 
and even a toothsome, bird, so that he is to some extent kept in 
check in order to supply the table. The rook, it must be remem- 
bered, was at one time in the same position, as our forefathers 
used to consider rook pie a great delicacy, but the taste seems 
to have decayed; at any rate, one does not find many rooks in 
the spring markets. 

The third aspect of the case is that which touches upon sea- 
birds. LE-very lover of Nature (we had almost said everybody) 
takes so much delight in these beautiful birds that wing their 
vay over rock and billow that no sympathy whatever would be 
shown to those who advise their destruction, and yet it must be 
admitted that it is necessary to hold some species in check. A 
good example is the cormorant, whose very name is in these 
iskinds a synonym for greed. Its power of consumption 
is so extraordinary and its capabilities as a fisher so 
unbounded, that the toll it levies upon the harvest of 
the deep is a constant irritation to those engaged in fishing. 
Under the protection afforded by Parliament this bird has 
increased enormously all round the coast. In places where 
we remember it twenty-five years ago to have been a bird so 
rare that the native would enquire its name, it has now become 
absolutely common, and breeds in myriads on inaccessible rocks 
or islands. That it should be kept in check is absolutely 
necessary. Another sea-bird whose fecundity seems to call aloud 
for control is the common seagull. Only within the last few 
days the writer was on an island where every rabbit hole (and 
there are thousands of them) is a breeding-place for the puffin. 
But these the seagulls had killed to such an extent that 
the land was thickly strewn with their rotting bodies. And 
the more beautiful sea-birds that we desire to maintain, 
particularly the roseate tern and its cousins, are threatend by this 
cruising robber. In many cases practical steps are being taken 
to keep them in check by removing the eggs, yet year by year 
their numbers never seem to diminish. It must be admitted, 
however, that very few of the sea-birds are really destructive. 
and they have received from Parliament no more protection than 
they deserve. We have to remember, too, that many birds 
of the moss and mire have been nearly exterminated by drainage. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Arthur 

Grosvenor. Lady Arthur Grosvenor is the daughter of 

Sir Robert Sheffield, and was married in 1893 to the second son 
of the late Duke of Westminster 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him, 
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Congress is the change of attitude expressed towards 

the ambition of the labourer. Most of us remember 

a few years ago when the phrase ‘a living wage” 

sprang into existence, as expressing what every 
toler had a fair right to expect. But the report of the 
Pailiamentary Committee shows that working men have 
advaneed their views in this respect. ‘* We must no longer be 
content with the living wage,” says this document, and it goes 
on io claim the right of working men to a higher standard of 
living. The Trade Unionist considers that he ought to be able 
to educate his family, that he should participate in art, literature, 
and music, ‘‘ and all the good things that help to make life bright 
and comfortable.” This marks a new departure, and it would 
be rash to describe it as anything but laudable. At least, we 
have always recognised that the individual citizen ought to strive 
for what is thus set forth. The only consideration is that the 
Trades Unionists can only be justified if they devote themselves 
to the attainment of this end by means that are perfectly 
legitimate. 


Ts most significant feature of the Trades Union 


It is not very difficult to understand why these new ambitions 
are being unrolled. During the last fifteen years it is fairly 
evident that the labouring part of the population has obtained a 
full share of the national prosperity. A few days ago there was 
a Blue Book issued under the familiar name of the “ Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom,” from which it is possible to 
gauge in some measure the prosperity of the working classes. 
We may take it, for example, that the savings of most of them are 
placed in the Pest Office Savings Bank, and during fifteen years 
these have more than doubled, rising from over £ 71,000,000 to over 
£152,000,000. The Post Office Savings Bank would naturally 
be the first idea of those who were able to lay by a little money, 
and the second one is, undoubtedly, the Co-operative Society. 
Here again we find a vast increase, the rise being from £ 12,000,000 
of share capital in 1891 to £ 28,000,000 of capital in 1905. ‘These 
facts speak for themselves, and no doubt show that the men who 
are at present met in congress have during these years been able 
to lay by something for a rainy day, and it is quite natural for 
them under such circumstances to desire a greater sbare in those 
civilising influences that tend to enrich life. As long as they 
work for them in a legitimate manner there is no room for 
anything but congratulation. 


It is very difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion upon 
the subject of bread, which has formed an interesting topic of 
correspondencs in the pages of one of our morning contemporaries. 
Concerning certain facts, however, there is little room for doubt. 
The average quality of bread which is sold in all but the best 
shops leaves much to be desired, to put the case in its mildest 
form. But the word average itself is a very misleading one, 
because the quality of bread seems to vary to an enormous 
extent, according to the district in which it is procured. There 
are many places visited by the writer where the bread procurable 
can only be described as nauseous, whether sold as white bread 
or brown, while in quite unexpected quarters loaves of excellent 
quality have been set before him without any special search 
being made. The cause of all this will, perhaps, be elucidated 
by .ome of the experts whose attention has been directed to the 
matter. At present the only conclusion that can be arrived at is 
that the choice of wheat is bad to begin with, and the baking or 
preparation of it even worse. 

The controversy really divides itself into two heads. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, who has with him many food reformers, 
objects to superfine wheat bread, and recommends the use of 
whole meal bread. On the other hand, the president of the 
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Incorporated National Association of British and Irish Millers, 
who ought to know something of the matter, holds that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell treats a very complicated question as though it were a 
simple one. In some respects his argument is absolutely 
convincing. The old stone mills, which were originally built for 
the purpoce of grinding English wheat, are not suitable to the 
preparation of harder wheat imported from abroad. What 
Sir Herbert Maxwell calls over-refinement Mr. Humphries 
describes as the preliminary process of cleaning wheat. He 
regards the husk as a mere covering for the fruit, and he quotes 
in his favour a report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which says that the digestible protein and the 
available energy in the patent flour are larger than in the 
coarser grains. He recommends that people who are unable to 
digest pure flour and require some slight irritant should take it 
in the form of whole meal or some cooked cereal food. Thus an 
apparently very simple matter is shown to have two or three 
different bearings, and our own Department of Agriculture would 
be well advised to make bread the subject of one of those leaflets 
which they disseminate for the benefit of those engaged in 
agriculture. 


A much to be regretted effect of the long drought and the 
intense heat is the rise that has already taken place in the price 
of milk in London. During the last quarter of a century milk 
has come to be more and more recognised as a suitable food for 
young children and an essential in the diet of adults as well as 
juveniles, with the result that the trade has grown enormously, 
and vast numbers of people are dependent on the daily supply of 
nilk. The rise in price would in itself be something of a calamity 
to the poorer classes, but unfortunately it is accompanied by a 
shortage of supply, so that in very many districts of the metro- 
polis the usual quantity of milk is not obtainable at any price. 
The causes of the dearth are, of course, quite obvious. In the 
first piace, the pastures in the Southern Counties are so thoroughly 
dried up as not to yield the requisite nutrition. In the second 
place, the cows themselves have been so injuriously affected 
by the heat that they no longer yield the quantity expected of 
them; and lastly, under the influence of the excessive heat, milk 
has soured more readily than usual, so that a considerable 
proportion of the already scanty supply has had to be destroyed. 





SONG. 
I saw Youth upon the hills, 
Passionate and lonely, 
One great sob his bosom fills: 


ree 


“Love me! Ah, me only! 
Age I met down yonder way, 
Crooning like a mother 
Where the little children play, 
** Love ye one another !”’ 
MARY DUCLAUX. 


It would be difficult to enumerate the loss caused directly 
and indirectly to land and its owners by the heat. In some 
places the harvesters have not been able to continue their work. 
In one field in Berwickshire five hands were prostrated at once, 
and operations were greatly retarded. Horses, too, have suffered 
severely ; two of them dropped dead on the same field. Those 
that have had the misfortune to be sent by carriage have suffered 
still more, as the railway companies did not include in their 
arrangements any means of providing against the heat. Thus 
five horses returning to Cheltenham from the Dublin Horse 
Show were found dead in their boxes. Fire is another agency 
by which great injury has been inflicted. On one Suffolk home- 
stead a dozen stacks of wheat and a great quantity of chaffed 
straw in bags and farming implements were destroyed, a pony 
and a cow being included among the losses.. Near Billing- 
bourne another farm took fire, and the injury is estimated at 


£2,000. Woodlands, trees, and hedges have also suffered 
severely. Five acres of trees and underwood were destroyed 


at Havelock Wood in Kent, and in Leicestershire many fields 
and hedges have been burned, while a large portion of Ham 
Common in Surrey has been devastated by tire. No doubt a 
longer tale of mishap will have to be told when all the accounts 
come in. 


The second report of the Meteorological Committee, which was 
appointed by Treasury Minute on May 2oth, 1905, has just 
been published, and is full of interest. In regard to the special 
harvest forecasts, issued for the benefit of agriculturists, the 
committee states that. the results of a comparison made in the 
office between the forecasts issued and the subsequent weather 
show that for the country*generally 51 per cent. of the forecasts 
were completely successful, and 38 per cent. partially so, giving 
a total of 89 per cent. Of forecasts which may be regarded as 
sufficiently correct to have been of practical value. This result is 
not quite so good as that obtained in 1904, when the type of weather 
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in the latter half of the summer was more settled; but the result 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. The extent of the operations is 
shown by the fact that, in 1905, 632 storm warnings were issued ; 
in 52°5 per cent. of cases these were justified by subsequent 
gales, in 35°9 per cent. by strong winds, and only in 9°5 per cent. 
were they in the nature of a false alarm. 


It seems as though the truit-growers, in the campaign to 
which on several occasions we have drawn attention, are not 
likely to obtain much from the railway companies by way of 
legislation, the primary reason lying, perhaps, in the remiss- 
ness of their witnesses who come forward. However, even on 
the assumption that they relax their efforts in this direction, it is 
certainly worth their while to consider the suggestion made by 
Mr. Raynar Wilson. He points out that in this respect fruit- 
growers and farmers are exactly on the same platform, and if 
they would take the trouble to unite forces on a co-operative 
basis it would be easy ior them to obtain very much more 
favourable terms from the railway companies than they now 
have. The latter make it a sine quad non of what we may call 
their ‘‘ favoured nation treaties’ that a regular traffic should be 
ensured, and they have a very lively apprehension of the 
economic value of the “full truck.” Only by combination is it 
possible to ensure this condition. 

What is described as a “‘ modei creamery,” doubtless on the 
lines of the similar institutions of the Duke of Abercorn in 
Ireland, and of other large landowners, has been started by Lord 
Ellesmere at Walkden for the benefit of the farmers on his 
Worsley property, and was opened lately by his lordship and 
Lady Ellesmere. Already farmers owning more than 200 cows 
are daily sending in their milk to the central creamery, to be 
treated by the most modern dairy appliances. It is impossible 
to doubt that the establishment of these institutions must be of 
immense value to any pastoral neighbourhood in which they are 
started, for the farmers, in their own dairies, are not able to treat 
the milk nearly as satisfactorily, or economically, as they might 
by up-to-date methods, and they lose a great deal over the 
transport to market of its produce. 

There is one merit, whic 1s very commonly overlooked, in 
the custom which has come into vogue of planting lavender 
among the roses in the beds—that it attracts great numbers of 
some of the most beautiful of our native butterflies. It has 
a great attraction for different kinds of the whites, and for the 
common but very gorgeous tortoise-shell. It has always been 
our contention that the man (or woman) loses very much of the 
possible delight of a garden who regards the floral things only 
which it produces; and though it often happens that the birds 
and the insects are the foes of much which is of value in flower and 
foliage, still there is room for many of all kinds. A trouble with 
the lavender is that it soon grows too large, and must be grubbed 
up and renewed every year or two. 





The Dart Fishery Board has been endeavouring to induce 
the owners of heronries in the neighbourhood to reduce the 
number of the herons on their estates, contending that these birds 
are greatly damaging the fishing. But we are glad to learn that 
these efforts at destruction have been repulsed. At the board 
meeting held a few days ago at Totnes replies were read from 
several owners who had been approached on this subject, and all 
were hostile to the board, Mr. Oxley Parker, for example, 
pointing out that so far as the herony at Sharpham was con- 
cerned, it was already so reduced as to be on the verge of 
extermination. Those who accuse the pisciculturist of greed and 
selfishness have much to justify them. Kingfishers and herons 
are birds which contribute so much to the charm of the few 
solitary spots left in these islands. 


But let it be distinctly understood we fully realise that con- 
siderations of sentiment cannot be allowed to override all others. 
Were the birds we are so anxious to preserve allowed to multiply 
unchecked, they would increase in proportion as their food 
supply under artificial cultivation increased, and this would 
unquestionably be saddling those who have to pay for this culti- 
vation with a tax which it would be unreasonable to expect them 
to bear. All that we ask for, those of us who are jealous for 
the preservation of our native fauna, is that the war which is 
being waged should be a little less ruthless, a little more 
discriminating. 


An extremely interesting series, illustrating the various types 
of mammalian horns, is now being arranged on the staircase 
leading from the west corridor to the upper mammalian gallery 
of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. Com- 
mencing with the hair-covered bony pillars of the giraffe, the 
next step is furnished by the okapi, where similarly covered 
pillars have the skin pierced by the underlying bone, thereby, it 
is suggested, indicating degenerate antlers. From these a 
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natural transition to true antlers is made, and the various staves 
of complexity which these exhibit is illustrated by the antlers of 
the muntjac, sambar, and roe deer. The American pronghorn 
exhibits a type where a bony case is covered by a branched 
horny sheath which is periodically shed. “And this leads on to 
the hollow-horned ruminants—a hollow, unbranched core, covered 
by a horny sheath which is never shed. But, besides these, the 
‘“Chorns” of the rhinoceros are also exhibited; and, finally, there 
are casts of certain remarkable extinct forms—Vintatherium and 
Titanotherium—when the skull bore several pairs of bony corcs, 
covered during life, in all probability, in horny sheaths. 





The village bazaar is as a rule so dull an entertainment 
that an innovation in its conduct or in the staple commodities ‘or 
sale is likely to be welcome. In Wales recently there was offered 
for sale at a bazaar a little pamphlet which contained a curivus 
piece of local history, unearthed from the British Museum, «nd 
reprinted. This was an old funeral sermon, ‘a preachment on 
the dead body ”’ of the squire, of a most entertaining descripti », 
The idea is capable of expansion, and if a greater interest w re 
generally taken in parochial history some interesting reco ds 
might be reprinted and sold in this way. Nor are old regist rs 
the only source to be tapped, for oral tradition is of great vale, 
and there are also folk-songs to be transcribed. Mr. Cecil Sh: rp 
recently stated in the Press that in two weeks in the Quantc ck 
district he had added ninety beautiful melodies to his collect on 
of English folk-songs; so there is obviously a large supply, @ 1d 
a demand for the printed article might be created with a li‘‘le 
fostering care. 





“AFTER LONG YEARS.” 
3ack to the hamlet I came, the home of my father’s seeking; 
Strangely the silence fell after the crowded years. 
Sweet to my tired brain the peace of the dawn was speaking ; 
Deep in my thirsty heart gathered the slow strange tears. 


Here the long years had passed with their tale of sowing and reaping ; 
Builded the swallow here, still in the self-same nest. 
Soft fell my hand on her latch; but She—She had long been sleepiiy 
Under the quiet earth, weary and full of rest. 
R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


In a short time will be held the Festivals of Harvest 
Thanksgiving in our churches and chapels, and Sir Walter 
Gilbey makes through the Press an earnest appeal on behal! of 
the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. Since his first letter 
on the subject was published inthe papersin 1887, theamount raised 
has increased from £1,795 to£8,644. This society endeavours by 
a system of pensions to lighten the burden of those aged farmers, 
their wives, widows, and unmarried orphan daughters, who, 
through no fault of their own, have been left destitute. But, as 
we know, it has become increasingly difficult for the farmer to 
gain a livelihood, and many deserving cases have to be passed 
over for want of funds. Any enquiries will be gladly answered 
and contributions received by the secretary, Mr. C. B. Shaw, 
26, Charles Street, St. James’, S.W. 


Whether a championsiup at cricket compensates for a 
failure in hops, in the case of such a county as Kent, is one of 
those problems in equations which is perhaps more attractive to 
those who have no practical concern with the right answer than 
to those whom the hop failure affects in pocket. Failure is a large 
and extreme word, but it is hardly too extreme to express the 
condition of the hops in some of the fields. Kent and Sussex 
have been the counties which the heavy storms, that might have 
helped the hops by giving them a good washing, have missed and 
passed by. Buta more successful cricket season Kent has not 
enjoyed for many a year, and it is an enjoyment into which the 
whole county enters very thoroughly. It was not only in the 
days of the illustrious Alfred Mynn that we might see 


The good old Kentish farmers 

With a good old Kentish grin, 
as the poet says, over some fine exploit in the cricket-ficld. 
Cricket is very close to their hearts now, as always, and no 
county could appreciate the victory of its eleven more keenly— 
an eleven that is all its own, without purchased and imported 
assistance. 


It is hardly possible for anyone to come up to London, nd 
to be detained in London, during what is known as the “ d2ad 
season” of August and September, without being struck by the 
fact that this season is a deal less dead in the metropolis tha. it 
used to be. This is true not only of the City, where a {vw, 
presumably, always have to be at their posts to carry on finan ‘ial 
business, but also of the clubs in the West End. They use. to 


be like deserted cities only a few years ago, but now ther is 
always a sprinkling of members lunching and dining in them. 
Exactly what the attraction is that keeps these idlers in Lon jon 
it would be hard to say; but this is only one among many s'gns 
that the “ seasons in London are not observed with the exactness 
One of the drawbacks to visi-ing 


which used to mark them. 
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London in early autumn is that one finds the trees in the parks 
already autumnal in hue before the country is showing any signs 
of the death of the foliage. 


One is much tempted to ask, when one reads of the repeated 
attempts and failures to emulate Captain Webb’s great feat of 
swinming the Channel, to what good end they a!l tend; but it 
has always been a British characteristic both to make attempts 
of the kind and also to feel a liv ely megonceaein of the sportsman- 
like courage which they call forth, even if no utilitarian end is 
served by them. From that point of view, the attempt of G. W. 
Burgess is, perhaps, the finest of them all, not even excluding 
tha‘ of Captain Webb, which looks ever the greater in its success 
as cll the rest result in failure. But Burgess, though he did not 
rea |i the French coast, covered a distance of over forty-two miles 
acc rding to computation and to chart, and part of it amid the most 
unf, vourable circumstances. It appears that the fog misled his 
pilo , and he had, consequently, te cross very broken water on 
the z0odwin Sands. In the end, as we are told, he was only 
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foiled, when within very few miles of his goal, by a strong north- 
easterly current. But what surprises the uninitiated is that those 
who are initiated should ever be taken by surprise by a current 
in the Channel. We should have thought that all its currents 
were well known. 


The net fishing has closed on the Dee, and, on the whole, 
the report of the season is not a favourable one, but it is satis- 
factory to see that it has one very good and hopeful aspect. A 
very large run and catch of grilse is noted, and this is full of 
good promise for the future stock. The recently-issued report 
of the Fisheries Board also contains some optimistic figures. 
The catch of sea-fish within the time covered by the report is not 
quite a record for weight, though it does not fall very far short of 
the annual record, and for actual value it creates a new one. 
These are facts which are all the more worthy of attention 
because of the many lamentations which we have been in the 
habit of hearing about the destruction of our fish food supply 
and so on. 





J. Emil Frechon. 


HE many visitors to the pleasant watering-places along 
the coast of Calvados and Seine Inferieure | rarely trouble 
themselves about the country and people of what was 
the great province of Normandy, which is not merely 
the part.of France most closely connected with English 

history, but also that bearing the nearest resemblance to our 
ideai “ Merrie England ” of olden times. Yet there lies almost 
at their gates, and sometimes within half-an-hour's stroll of the 
fashionable plage, a region which someone has called, without 
exagveration, ‘a farmer's Paradise.” The visitors to Caen for 
the sake of its associations with our Conqueror would be difficult 
‘0 count, those to Bayeux for its tapestry and old buildings can 
be s arcely less numerous, but how many of them know the local 
verses which declare— 

Si tu veux étre heureux 

Vas entre Caen et Bayeux, 
or have seen the pleasant and attractive country to which they 
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refer? Even those who may have got to this short distance 
from the tourists’ happy hunting-ground know nothing of the 
Passais district, studded with ancient and semi-fortified farm- 
houses, or of the extensive cornfields which cover the Eure 
department, and more especially the region between Beaumont 
and Conches. 

In Normandy agriculture, despite what are called primitive 
methods, has been raised to the highest pitch of perfection, and 
the visible prosperity of a population exceeding 1,000,000 provides 
a permanent object-lesson against the assertion, so lightly made 
and accepted on this side of the Channel, that farming does not 
pay. The Norman farmer, indifferent to the attractions of 
chemical manure and using only manual labour, gains for himself 
and his family a comfortable living, and the means of accumu- 
lating a nest egg which reposes in the safe custody of French 
Rentes, or in the more dubious care of the Russian Exchequer. 
Normandy, as everyone knows, is a land of fruit. Its pleasant 
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lanes are skirted not by useless hedges, but by productive fruit 
trees, which at frequent intervals expand into orchards absolutely 
unprotected from the passer-by, but which nobody dreams of 
invading. Respect for proprietary rights is now ingrained in 
French provincial life, because everyone is a proprietor, or has 
the hope or prospect of becoming one. No doubt the abundant 
fruit crop, which includes plums and cherries as well as apples 
and pears, provides a contributory cause of the Norman farmers’ 
prosperity as a class, and the peasant proprietors do not despise 
any of the aid from da fetite culture in eking out their means; 
but the broad foundation on which that prosperity rests is 
provided by the cultivation of corn and the rearing of stock. 
It is in harvest-time that the busy farming life makes itself 
most evident, and that those who wish to see life in Normandy 
as it really is must seek it not in the market-place, but in the 
fields. Thanks to a hotter and more constant sun the harvest in 
Normandy is over before ours has begun. The first week of 
July rarely fails to witness the annual incursion to the fields, 
covered with the rich-looking and ruddy ripened grain, of the whole 
population living on the land, men and women, girls and boys. 
Thisenumeration gives, however, but a false idea of theappearance 
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correctly, the proprietor, for the term ferymier means some- 
thing different, and grates on the ear of a free French citizen 
generally works in his shirt-sleeves, throwing aside for the time 
being the black smock which is the outward sign of his respect 
ability. His legs are usually encased in thick worsted hose 
coming to the knee, or they are protected by gaiters. He may 
be sixty or seventy, but he is out with the earliest in the fields, 
and everything is done under his watchful and experienced eye. 
Thus, in a manner not widely differing in practice or as ty 
the implements used from what might have been seen in the da 
of the old cuchy, is the harvest gathered in on the breezy a: 
sun-scorched downs or cétes of Normandy. It is now a la: 
of small proprietors, and the knowledge that the unbrok: 
expanse of ripe cornland, stretching to the horizon on both sid 
of the admirable roads, which France owes to the Roman.., 
who thus placed Gaul in the van of civilisation, and whi 
are nowhere so _ excellent or so well maintained as ‘a 
Normandy, is parcelled out by invisible but inviolate bou:.- 
daries among a hundred distinct proprietors, brings with it t 
chastening reflection that we are very far from having attain. d 
an equal degree of mutual consideration and forbearance fre. 
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of the fields in harvest-time, for the women far outnumber 
the men, the proportion never being less than three women or 
girls to a man or youth, and sometimes far greater. This is to be 
explained not by any paucity of men in Normandy, nor, indeed, 
by the operation of the law of conscription, for the men with the 
colcurs are comparatively few, but by the general practice of 
younger sons seeking work in the towns at a trade or industry, 
so that the sub-division of the land may not be carried out to 
what would soon become vanishing point. The second most 
remarkable feature in a Norman cornfie'd is the gaiety, good 
humour, and manifest self-respect with which the work is carried 
on. The women are neatly and coolly dressed in a short skirt 
and blouse. Very often they have nocovering over their prettily- 
arranged hair but a handkerchief, or a sort of nightcap; but in 
some parts, more especially in the south of the province 
near Brittany, they wear a kind of turban, or a frilled cap 
tied under the chin with strings. The implements used are 
the scythes and shearing knives known to our fathers and 
grandfathers, and it is no uncommon sight to see an old 
man instructing his granddaughter how to use a sickle or 
to bind a sheaf of wheat. The farmer himself, or, more 
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encroaching on the rights of others in our own land. The corn- 
Jands of Normandy are not exclusively composed of these vast 
stretches, which recall the downs of Sussex, or the mammoth 
farms of Yorkshire or Lincolnshire. Very often the terrain is 
broken up into different plots, part being covered by an orchard, 
or with scattered fruit trees planted en verge, with corn growing 
between the intervals. But whatever the precise form of sub- 
division may be the principle of individual proprietorship is the 
same. The rights over woods and heath-covered down were 
originally left after the confiscation of the landed properties ct 
the nobility and the church to thecommune; but the communes 
have not retained the use of their rights, preferring to sell thse 
lands to persons who undertook to reclaim them. Harvesting in 
Normandy isa period of popular rejoicing and holiday, especia ly 
it the season has been a good one. The people all seem in 
the highest spirits, and thoroughly enjoying themselves. ‘11 1¢ 
explanation may be that they are all working on their ovn 
account, or for their family; but, to a careful observer, so 1¢ 
deeper cause exists. It can only be found in the latent resour es 
of the French character, which does not chafe at artifi ial 
barriers caused by class prejudice, and which finds in honest nd 
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M, Emil Frechon. SETTING 
honourable toil the true source and secret of worldly content and 
happiness. To see an admirable people at their best, the 
traveller must go to the region of the Orne, the Dives, and the 
ure when July is still young, and he cannot fail to return edified 
and improved. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N these five little grey volumes (Mrs. Chesson’s Selected Poems, 
Alston Rivers, 5s.) are the songs of a short life. So 
sorrowful and touching have been the circumstances 
surrounding its finish that it is difficult to judge impartially 
and unsentimentally of the value of the publication which 

is avowedly the heritage left by Nora Chesson to her young 
children. But partiality would be here as unnecessary as it 1s 
injurious; these little books can afford to be judged on their own 
merits. 

Some of Mrs. Chesson’s verses come near perfection. 
There 1s one, called “‘ The Short Cut to Rosses,” that sings itself 
from start to finish as only that rarest of productions, a real song, 
can do. It is worth giving in full, though it is doubtless already 
familiar to many of our readers : 


By the short cut to Rosses a fairy girl I met ; 

I was taken in her beauty as a fish is in a net. 

The fern uncurled to look at her, so very fair was she, 

With her hair as bright as seaweed new-drawn from out the sea. 


By the snort cut to Rosses (’twas on the first of May) 

I heard the fairies piping and they piped my heart away ; 
They piped till I was mad with joy, but when I was alone 
I found my heart was piped away and in my breast a stone. 


By the short cut to Rosses ’t is I'll go never more, 

Lest I be robbed of soul by her that stole my heart before, 
Lest she take my soul and crush it like a dead leaf in her hand, 
For the short cut to Rosses is the way to Fairyland. 


Here metre, feeling, and idea run in a harmony together. 
Short and contained, without that vagrant ‘“‘ word too much” 
which spoils some of Mrs. Chesson’s other poems by its 
wanderings, it is a sudden spontaneous little outburst, quaint 
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and sad and simple. ‘* The Short Cut to Rosses”’ is a short cut 
that we might any of us turn down off the highroad of life; and 
it achieves that actual meeting of the fairy and the human 
which the conscious moderns who do not really believe 
in fairies hardly ever succeed in doing. Mr. Hueffer, by the 
way, instead of making his curious excuse for Mrs. Chesson’s 
use of the word * colleen,’ an excuse which condemns her as she 
never deserved to be condemned, it may be added, since a poet 
with an ounce of real poetry in him would abandon a poem 
altogether rather than use a word he did not want or like, because 
he ‘‘ needed a dissyllable”—Mr. Hueffer might have used its 
occurrence as a test for a true and deserved criticism. This 
effort after the ‘ Irish feeling” is becoming a common foolishness. 
Hardly one of the so-called ‘* Celtic revivalists’? ever come within 
a mile of achieving the Celtic spirit. It is not to be done. The 
conscious effort to realise what was, in its very essence, utterly 
unconscious, the wearisome effort after a mystery and wailing 
which owes its chief beauty and interest to its having been the 
effortless spontaneous upwelling of a people’s heart, is becoming 
a tiresome thing! Mrs. Chesson was hardly ever in Ireland 
where, sumetimes, traces of the old Irish spirit are still perhaps 
to be realised. The imitation of it mars some of Mrs. Chesson’s 
poetry, but it has been, in other writers, the sole basis of endless 
effusions that are not poetry at all. In “The Short Cut to 
Rosses,”’ however, the real note is struck, the old spirit breathes 
in it. It is a success. ‘* The White Night” is a success of 
another kind. It is a vivid picture, unspoilt by a superfluous 
simile : 

White stand the houses out in the moonless midnight 

Here and there a window lighted yet stands plain, 

Strange as a lifted eyelid in a face that slumbers. 

The wakefulness behind it, is it grief or sin or pain ? 





Cart on cart moves stealthily, feet on feet follow ; 
Wheels plod on reluctantly, creaking as they go ; 

A snatch of crazy song beats down a baby’s crying ; 
But over all and each the silence falls like snow. 


All sounds flower slowly from the heart of silence, 

Not as in the daylight, shrieked at ears a-strain : 

Harsh sounds come less harshly, and fade before they trouble 
Ears that hear them come and go, and peace grow whole again. 
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The whole of this third verse is beautiful; and its first line 
is singularly good. 


All sounds flower slowly from the heart of silence; 


that expresses, exactly and exquisitely, the way a single sound 
grows and dies away in 4 quiet night. But there are very few 
of these poems, even among the least successful, which have not 
somewhere a sudden alluring line or image. In the second verse 
f a longer poem, for instance— The Lonely Body,” where the 
iching homesickness common to all exiles is wonderfully 
-xpressed, and not limited, as it might have been, by the fact that 
t is an Irishwoman crying for Ireland out of the heart of 
London—-there occur these lines : 


But about the well I dipped from, in the fields where I played, 
There cries a voice so like my vcice my own folk are afraid--— 


'n the first line Mrs. Chesson’s sense of metre, which was not 
inerring, has failed her; but the second line suddenly reaches 
-bsolute poetry, both of sound and idea, and before the arrested 
nind the vision of the viewless spirit back again at home on the 
vings of its bitter, restless longing—so completely back that it 
ctually makes itself apparent to the senses of its kindred living 
here — rises with irresistible force and realisation. There is 
nother beautiful verse in this poem: 


Above our heads the chimneys reek, and if the west wind blow 
N> labour stops, no eyes look up to watch the rainbow grow, 
The river turns from grey to black; the stars come out and fade, 
Beneath the flaring gas-lamps we ply our trade. 


Many of Mrs. Chesson’s reviewers have spoken of the 
pleasure with which one came across a poem of hers in the 
columns of a magazine or a weekly; and that praise, deserved 
ind accurate, is also an unconscious criticism. In sucha setting 
ier poetry shone. A sudden sweet simple note, always truthful. 
inexpectedly arresting the eye in the midst of ordinary news- 
oaper matter, it was often like the song of a bird in the street. 
lt charmed and caught the spirit, by reason of its very difference. 
it took part of its value from its place. And this simile of a 
bird’s song, often undeservedly applied to a poet, can be carried 
with accuracy to its utmost stretch when applied to Mrs..Chesson. 
incessant, occupied, spontaneous, independent of anything except 
ier own impulse, she sang asa bird sings. It is foolish to say that 


FROM THE 


HILE the hot and beautiful weather of August has 
been instrumental in ripening the harvest and 
producing a return which was not expected at the 
early part of the year, it has had a very contrary 
effect on the pastures. So much so, that in some 

districts we are threatened with what has been called without 
exaggeration a milk famine. On many meadows the grass is 
completely dried up, and owners of dairy herds find the greatest 
difficulty in procuring forage for them. Not only so, but the 
prospects of winter keep have greatly deteriorated during the 
last few weeks, the root crops, with the exception of mangolds, 
having dwindled and suffered severely. It is a very bad time of 
the year for this to happen, because in September it is almost 
invariably the case that the milk supply falls off naturally, and 
dairy-farmers are deserving of much sympathy under the circum- 
stances. But while this is so in the South of England, things 
seem to be very different in the North. We read of floods 
having taken place in the Tweed and other rivers, and in various 
districts quantities of rain may fall. The inference would seem 
to be, although there is nothing yet to justily it in the weather 
forecasts, that a violent change may occur at any moment. If it 
did come, needless to say, rain would be extremely welcome. As 
the harvest is nearly ali housed, there is practically nothing that 
could be damaged, while the results of the freshening up of the 
pastures would be of incalculable value. In this connection it 
nay be worth while to refer to the extraordinary tragedy which 
las taken place in Essex. ‘Those who have read the accounts of 
‘he event in the newspapers need not be told of the immense 
mportance which the people in the district attach to their ponds. 
hese, in fact, constitute for many houses the sole water supply, 
and one can easily understand the increased importance attached 
.o them owing to the prolonged drought. 
Tue Past SumMMer. 

A well-known meteorologist writes us as follows: ‘“ The 
dShenomenal heat which came over the country on August 31st 
vas, perhaps, a fitting conclusion to a summer that has had few 
‘qualsand fewer superiors. The three months, Juneto August, 
vhich are generally regarded by meteorologists as comprising the 
summer, would, doubtless, have been more perfect from an agri- 
cultural point of view if, in the Southern Counties, their rainfall 
vad been more in accordance with the normal. . . . The statistics 
orove that the sunshine was much in excess of the normal allow- 
ance, and that the temperature, while maintaining a level above 
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she wrote toomuch. Toreproach her with it is as muck beside the 
mark as to excuse her for it. The bird that sings all day in snatches 
and trills, sings when it wants to, whether on the tree top or in 
the low hedge by the ploughed field. And so did she. By no 
reticence or restraint of quantity could the value of her quality 
have been increased. Those who say so have not understood 
the very attributes that give worth to her verse. Cheerfulness 
rather than ecstasy, fancies rather than ideas, a sweet repetition 
rather than originality, and, rather than sorrow, the pathos 
conscious of itself that never makes the heart contract with pity 
as does an unconscious pathos. These are its notes. There is no 
sign of a thought or mood or passion that might have worked 
itself into fuller expression had the poems been more fully worked 
out. Simplicity, directness, spontaneity, sweetness, these are 
her attributes. And her limitations are the results of her 
qualities. Still, poets may be roughly divided into two classes 
those who write of their experiences, and those, the greater, who 
write of the thoughts at which they arrive through their expe 
riences. Had Mrs. Chesson lived, had the feelings and emotions 
of her busy life ever come to lie behind her and so become foo 
for memory and feed the imagination, she might have reache« 
that higher rank. 


We have mentioned Mr. Hueffer’s introduction to these 
little volumes, and we are unable to leave them without reverting 
to it again. Jt would be possible to contradict every word that 
Mr. Hueffer says, and yet leave Mrs. Chesson a great deal higher 
than he does. The “resigned and the weary” have no place 
in her charming verses; and the “ grey thought in a twilight 
island of the brain” is conspicuous by its absence. Colour, 
courage, gladness, sweetness, a charm, and a lilt all her own, 
an irresistible turning to beauty everywhere, in the passing of 
the months, in flowers and legends and feeling and phrase, it is 
for these that Mrs. Chesson will be read and read again. Het 
pathos will make no one depressed; it is a plaintive bird’s 
note, not the cry of a heart. Her singing, and all that 
singing means, will find an echo in every heart where a song 
is loved. It is in Mr. Chesson’s biographical note that we think 
the real key to Mrs. Chesson’s poetry is to be found. ‘“ Her 
spirit, unwearied in admration and profoundly sympathetic, 
compelled her to utter ber daily song. . . .” 


hARMS:. 


the average, both during the day and night, was scarcely ever 
extremely high over the kingdom generally unul the last day of 
August. A summer with so much sunshine as that which may 
be regarded either as ending or ended, and yet without an 
intensely hot spell until quite the end of August, is a very rare 
occurrence in thiscountry. Many summers witha lower average 
warmth and far less sunshine have been marked by an occasional 
spell of tropical heat during July or early August, and even during 
the later days of June. There is no authentic record of a tem- 
perature of godeg. in the shade so late in August as the 31st, but 
the Greenwich records show that the early days of September 
have more than once sent the thermometer up to that point, while 
even towards the end of the month there have been days with the 
thermometer considerably above 8odeg.” 
CHICKENS. 

The present season has on the whole been highly favourable 
to chicken-rearing, although at the beginning of the year reports 
to exactly the opposite effect were current. Many eggs in the 
early setting proved to be infertile, owing probably to the coldness 
of the spring. ‘The other day, however, the writer got into 
conversation with a small holder who makes a point of chicken- 
rearing, and whose little farm may be considered typical of many 
others. He unites the business ot dairy-farming, that is to say 
the selling of milk and making of butter, with rearing poultry 
and producing eggs. Like the rest of the fraternity, he was 
lamenting that the hot weather was spoiling his pastures and 
thereby causing a decrease in the flow of milk. On the other 
hand, he spoke with very gréat satisfaction of the produce of his 
hens. He had set fourteen, and but for two defaulters, the 
average chickens brought out would have been ten to a brood, 
as twelve hens produced 120chickens. ‘The thirteenth, however, 
only brought off half-a-dozen, and the fourteenth hen had been 
so inconsiderate as to sit on a nest of her own which only 
contained four eggs, two of them being barren. He considered 
that the raising of chickens was one of the more considerable 
sources of his income, and he likes those that come late best, 
because he was able to obtain high prices just after Christmas, 
when his birds were sold as spring chickens. The lowest price 
then would be about 3s., while the ordinary price he obtained at 
other seasons of the year was 2s.a chicken. In future he says 
he is going in for rearing chickens for a fatting establishment. 
He could at the age of about three months sell these birds for 
from Is. to 1s. 6d, each, and as he has a good many acres of 
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grass land the business of rearing them does not offer much 
difficulty. There is one objection sometimes raised which did 
not appeal to his experience. It is that where vast quantities of 
chickens are reared the grass is apt to give calves scour. 
Probably the comparative smallness of the number of his 
chickens and the highly commendable habit of changing the coops 
almost daily and of moving them into a new field once every two 
months may be responsible for the perfect health of his calves. 
At any rate, his is a very thriving little holding. He has to 
work hard, because he does most of the milking himself, but, on 
the other hand, he obtains larger returns than would be possible 
it he had to toil simply for wages. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


Srokt ON THE Mooks. 

LTHOUGH on the higher grounds the young grouse are in a very 
backward condition, and sport is almost wholly confined to the 
old birds, still, on the whole, bags have been wonderfully good, 
but considerably smaller than those of last season. On one of the 
highes: mocrs in the country, well over 100 brace were killed several 
days running, showing that a splendid stock of birds hal 

been left over from last year. On the higher ground the effects of the 
disastrous May blizzard are suill visible, as many of the young birds are yet 
weak on the wing, and in one or two cases have been so recently hatched that 
they are unable to rise. In fact, a shepherd informed me that only a week 
or so ago he had come upon grouse still brooding, and in one case the hen 
bird must have sat for well on two months, as when flushed she was so weak 
that she was hardly able to leave the nest, and the eggs were quite bleached 


and terribly rotten. In most cases the second broods this season number 


from four to six, Apparently the birds have packed very early, as on 
August Igth I saw a pack of fifty birds crossing a hill at a good height from 
the ground. Thinking an eagle was in pusuit, I waited patiently for some 
time, but saw nothing to account for the flight, so that probably the grouse 
were merely changing their feeding-ground. 

Low NESTING OF THE PYLARMIGAN. 

This seasor, on one mountain that I know of, some ptarmigan have 
taken up their quarters at an unusually low level. Quite recently, on 
August Igth, I jut up three at a height of not more than 1,400ft. above 
sea-level, and as I saw a hen bird there in May very probably the birds were 
her brood. The ground is very favourable for them, being covered with grass 
and blaeberry plants such as they love, but it is rather extraordinary to find 
them at -uch a low level, as usually they never descend lower than 2, 500!t, 
at the outside. It was also noted that a grouse accompanied the ptarmigan 
in their flight, and several times I have known this to be the case. This 
seascn ptarmigan coveys are small, many of them numbering only three or 
four birds, and many pairs seem to have had all their eggs or young destroyed. 
Recent y I put up two coveys, one of ten, the other of twelve Lirds, but I 
should say these were more than one brood. As far as my experience goes 
the cock ptarmigan croaks only when he is alone or with his mate; when in 
coveys o* packs the birds rise in silence, 
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THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


One of the most interesting of our moorland-nesting birds, the golden 
plover, is found in the most desolate and mountainous regions, and the 
plaintive whistling of both cock and ken is asound very welcome to the ears of 
the bird-lover. This year, along with the grouse and ptarmigan, they were 
hit very hard by the May snowstorm, but as far as I could make out did not 
nest a second time, as did the two former birds, At all events, if they had 
second broods they must have laid much sooner than either the g-ouse or 
ptarmigan, as the second hatchings of these birds would have been quite 
unable to leave the moors at the commencement of August, when the 
majority of the golden plover set out for the coast. Possibly the plovers’ 
instinct overcame their love for their young, and these latter were left to fend 
for themselves. At all events, this seems to have been the case with the 
common tern, for as late as August 2nd I saw eggs still being incubated, 
and on returning on the 17th, every tern had left the nesting-grounds, and 
all that ren ained of the thousands that were there a fortnight previously were 
three or four birds on the beach, and one solitary full-grown young. In this 
case, at all events, the migratory instinct proved too strong for them, and a 
good many young must have been left behind. Although the majority of the 
plovers have left the moors ere the Twelfth dawns, they fly, as it were, 
‘fout of the frying-pan into the fire,” as on their arrival at the coast 
they find the shore-gunner lying in wait for them, and __ instead 
of falling to the gun of the sportsman on the moor, they more 
often meet their fate on the seashore. The young golden plover 
are, I think, the most difficult of all young birds to discover, and 
many is the hour I have spent in the vain endeavour to photograph a brood. 
Once last month, after a wait of close on two hours, I at length saw a young 
lird rise and run along in front of me. I expected to see it crouch on the 
ground wken I made for it; but, on the contrary, the chick ran along ahead 
as fast as ever it could, and it was with great difficulty that I caught it. 
Even then it would not remain quiet an instant, but, directly I let go, ran on 
as hard as ever. In fact, I should say it led me a wild goose chase for quite 
half a mile, and in the end I had to leave it in despair. Last June I noticed 
a golden plover beinaving in a very extraordinary way. Although his broo.l 
was a considerable distance away, he walked slowly ahead of me at a distance 
of about rooyds., and continually spread out one of his wings as though 
wounded. Then he would hop on a few yards, and again stop and go 
through the same piece of acting. I had quite made up my mind that he 
must be seriously hurt, when he suddenly flew unconcernedly off. Of course, 
to feign injury in order to draw the intruder from their treasures is quite a 
common occurrence with ground-nesting birds; but I have never before seen 
a cock bird behave in this manner when no danger threatened the young. 
There is one note of this bird quite different from its ordinary call, and much 
more rarely used—a long-drawn ‘‘ whew-wheeoo.” It is sometimes uttered 
on the wing, and a curious point I have noticed is that the first note is uttered 
while the bird is making the upsard strcke of the wing beat, the second 
during the downward stroke. This cry seems only to be used to warn the 
sitting mate of its approach. 

THE RETURN OF THE MOORLAND BIRDS TO THE COAST. 

If anything the curlews, redshanks, and other moorland-nesting biras, 
seem to have returned to the coast rather earlier than usual. In the thir 
week of July I saw an immense number of redshanks haunting the mudbank 
at the mouth of an Aberdeenshire river, and also noted that many of th 
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curlew were there, along with large flocks of ovster-catchers. Since the 
end of May we have had practically no rain, so the biris may have been 
driven seawards by the scarcity of food. Many of the black-headed gulls had 
also arrived, and in some cases their heads had already become white, while 
those at the nesting-grounds still have their heads as dark as in May, so that 
the whitening of the head seems to have something to do with the return to 
the coast. The missel-thrush ceased singing on May 31st, the thrush on 
july 7th, and the blackbird a day or so earlier. The willow-warbler I last 


GOLD 


INE and richly-carved ecclesiastical woodwork is one of 
the chief characteristics of East Anglian churches, 
where it has had the good fortune to escape the 
attentions of the destroyer; and the church of Old 
Walsingham in Norfolk has notable examples of 

tenches and bench-ends—the finest, perhaps, in the county. 
(iid Walsingham stands in the Vale of the Suffkey, hard by the 
town of New Walsingham, which once contained one of the 
:iost famous of England’s shrines. The Late Decorated church 
.f Old Walsingham is of no unusual size for Norfolk, where 
jere are many of striking proportions. Its chancel is in ruins, 
ad the rest of the fabric shows signs of a century or two of 
ieglect, besides the natural decay of time. In a number of 
cases it would appear that the woodwork of many of the Norfolk 
churches, on approaching the seaboard, especially the north- 
cast corner of the province, becomes richer and of a more 
elaborate character, while the general design has a different 
funtasy compared with that of the churches further inland, 
where the arrangement of back and book-board is less ornate, 
and the poppy-head is the chief object the carver has lavished 
lis skill upon. In past time, when the present maxim did not 
hold good that “Strength of work is the decay of trade,” such 
ienches were carved out of stout oak, and carefully framed, with 
mortise and tenon fastened with wooden pins—a construction 
that has resisted for centuries the rough wear of the ‘‘ Country 
eruffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, with their clouted shoon,” and 
would last as many more were a little forethought and care 
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heard on July 12th, which is considerably earlier than last season. This bird 
ceases to sing fcr three weeks or a month, but recommences his song before 
leavirg in September. The chaffinch was silent after July roth, and now 
only the greenfinch is in full song. The drought is so severe that many of 
the birches are already shedding their leaves, and unless rain comes very soon 
a great deal of harm will be done. Many of the birch woods have already 
the appearance of late autumn, which is almost, if rot quite, unprecedented 
for July 31st. Seron P. Gorpon. 


W ALSINGHAM CHURCH. 


bestowed upon them to save the decay of time or wilful damage. 
As a piece of Gothic carving, they are beautiful in their free- 
growing leafage and tendrils, which cover the poppy-heads and 
other portions of the bench-end with all the vitality that a 
skilfully-handled chisel can impart to stout oak plank. Their 
quaint ornaments of beasts, figures, and terminals are fine 
examples of an art that, for its place and purpose, has in these 
days long lost its cunning. Beautiful work such as this has in 
many instances been ruthlessly destroyed and burnt, and meagre, 
insipid carvings substituted in its place; while high prices are 
now being asked for those ancient remains which by some accident 
have been preserved amid lumber, and gratefully bought by 
those who can appreciate them. 

In Old Walsingham the terminations of some of the poppy- 
heads are composed of small figures, and these, with the general 
ornamentation of quaint beasts, leafage, and moulding, are all 
dexterously arranged and composed so as to take friction and 
usage with the least damage; but in the past violence must have 
been used to remove some of the figures which have disappeared. 
The Gothic tracery at the backs of the seats varies in pattern, 
but is not discordant in effect, and the edges and carving are 
further rounded and polished by the friction of countless hands, 
while venerable age has added what no human hands could do. 
To those who have an interest in the past, and take a pleasure 
in the work that England could once produce in her churches, it 
becomes a debatable point as to whether it is more pleasurable 
to see such objects untouched save by time, or restored after the 
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manner of the present day, and thus preserved for a little longer. 
In Norfolk, there are many buildings standing literally in the state 
of ruin in which the Puritans left them, more or less accentuated 
by the ignorant and destructive handiwork of the eighteenth, and 
even nineteenth, century, which did its share in desecration ; but 
restoration, if it saves something, obliterates much, and many 
might heartfully agree with a late eminent architectural writer 
and critic, who ‘*thanked God he was old enough to have 
remembered our English cathedrals before all their poetry and 
romance had been scraped and smoothed out of them.”’ 

Open benches of the period of Old Walsingham Church were 
an artistic and happy arrangement at a time when people found 
it irksome to stand or kneel through the church’s ceremonies. 
The next step in luxury soon arrived in the shape of pews, which 
doubtless suited such folk who, like St. Francis de Sales, found 
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they could not pray well unless comfortable. Pre-Reformation 
pews were certainly not common, but there are several instances 
on record of their existence, and one John Rocke, citizen and 
haberdasher of London, in 1488 ‘* Willed to be buried at his 
pew end in St. Michael’s in the Querne.” Pews became 
more common in the reign of Elizabeth, and they generally apper 
tained to some person of importance, and were often manorial 
pews. The height of luxury was attained in those erections 
which lasted into the nineteenth century, and which caused 
3ishop Corbet in 1631 to say that ‘‘stately pews are now become 
tabernacles, with rings and curtains—we have casements, locks, 
and keys, and cushions, I had almost said bolsters and pillows, 
and for those who love the church I will not guess at what ji 
done within; who sits, stands, or lies asleep at prayers, com 
munion, etc., but this I dare say, they are either to hide som: 
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Vice or to proclaim one, to hide disorder or to proclaim pride.” 
Doubtless the luxurious man who occupied such a pew in 1631 
Was something of the same turn of mind as a labourer of our own 
time, who declared ‘*‘ that on the whole he didn’t mind going to 
church, as he could put up his legs and think of nothing.” 

In the church of New Walsingham, scarce a mile from that 
of Old, is the tomb of a Sir Henry Sidney and his lady, one of 
the elaborate Jacobean monuments which are frequently to be 
met with in Norfolk, and which for the greater part have escaped 
he same amount of disfigurement and mutilation that has been 

fate of most of the Gothic tombs. Itis stated on the epitaph 
oi Sir Henry’s tomb that he was of the same ‘‘stemme of 
Viscount Lisle, Baron of ‘ Penhurst,’ Kent,” together with 
much else of vast assurance and matter that savours of the 
snobbery of an age when men often rose too quickly to 
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positions they were not always qualified for. At this period 
much of the spirit of the Gothic tombs had passed away, and 
‘Hic jacet” was frequently supplemented by a panegyric that 
was almost calculated to make the long-visaged knight’s alabaster 
face blush as he lay there in his armour and ruff.- In the 
Renaissance it continued to be the custom to represent recumbent 
figures with their hands raised in prayer, as in the Gothic period, 
but what became highly characteristic of the new style were the 
kneeling figures on either side of a small prie-dieu, their family 
of boys and girls demurely kneeling in a queue behind each 
parent in quaint and homely guise, very English in expression, 
though adapted from a foreign source. The accessories upon the 
alabaster tomb of Sir Henry Sidney are of a somewhat mixed 
order, with all the elaboration of the Italian Renaissance—pilaster, 
ribbon-work, and pediment, filled at points with skulls, cross- 








bones, grave-diggers’ implements, and all the horrors that suggest 
the corruption of the body. The majority of the tombs were 
highly coloured, figures, coat armour, and ornament, and were 
often erected a year or so before the death of the individual 
they were to commemorate, when “he wished to be mindful of 
his dissolution,” a statement which, though frequently writ on 
marble, may be taken for what it is worth; but there is an 
old adage in the English language which says, ‘‘ If you want a 
thing done, do it yourself,” and which has certainly found expres- 
sion in the timely raising of such monuments by men who were 
not minded to forego any of their dues, nor to leave the erection 
of a costly tomb to the mercy of dutiful and filial piety. In their 
quaint way the English Renaissance monuments had a real senti- 
ment of their own, ard were becoming to the time in which they 
were erected, for doubiet and trunk hose did not lend themselves 


THE HOODIE AT 


E only arrived at the hoodie by degrees. When 

Mr. Earl and I landed in Raasay on May 14th 

we had a sneaking hope that we might possibly 

get a photograph of the golden eagle. This hope 

was founded on some notes by Mr. Charles 

Collier—the‘ in his time two or three immature eagles were 

generally about the island, and that on one occasion he surprised 

two gorging on a dead sheep, while three buzzards and seven 

ravens waited on the rocks near by for their share. The keeper, 

however, gave us the chilling news that no eagles had been seen 

this year. So we hoped for buzzards and ravens, and, finally, 

coming down to the despised hoodie crow, found that he gave us 

the finest sport we have ever had since we became disciples of 
the brothers Kearton. 

There were a large number of red deer on the is!and, and 
on the 15th my friend came in with the great news that he had 
found a dying hind which could not live long nor wander far. 
However, he and the keeper did not find her again till three 
days later they came upon her, just dead, close to some very 
tall heather, with which the hiding tent would blend well; 
while there they saw two buzzards being mobbed by a dozen 
hoodies. The keeper said that we might soon expect the birds, 
whose favourite time would be early morning and evening, and 
that once they had attacked the eyes and entrails any alteration 
in position of the hind would permanently scare them away. In 
the end, alter wasting two days in fruitless waiting, Earl turned 
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to the statuesque dignity of the armour-clad knight, and his lady 
in the flowing robes of the Gothic period, added to which the ag. 
of epitaphs had arrived, which had little of the beauty of the 
Renaissance, nor the decorous and simple tone of the previous 
monumental age. 

Uhe description of the figures on Sir Henry Sidney’s tom! 
might be taken from that of Jane Taylor’s beautiful, but little 
known, poem of ‘ The Squire’s Pew,” in which she describes . 
Jacobean monument in an old church : 

Outstretched together are expressed 
Ile and my lady fair, 

With hands uplifted on the breast 
In attitude of prayer; 

Long visaged, clad in armour he, 

With rufiled arm and bodice she. 


HOME. 


FEMALE FEEDING YOUNG 


up at the tent in a crippled condition from a fall on the rocks, but 
with an explanation of our want of visitors. The gulis were 
beginning to lay, and the hoodies probably preferred fresh egys 
to stale venison. 

On the next day, Wednesday, the 18th, we accepted the 
keeper’s offer to take us to a hoodie’s nest in a cliff on the other 
side of the island, which he had spared for us for a week past. 
After an hour’s hard walking up and down bills and through 
heather and bogs we were met by two hoodies, who accompanied 
us vociferously at a safe distance, until a last climb showed us 
our destination, where the short heather sloped down to the edge 
of the sandstone cliff. Copying the gamekeeper, we craw:ed 
down to the edge on our stomachs, and looking over saw the 
young birds lying flat in the nest of dead heather stems on a 
ledge about 4ft. down. About 5oft. lower down the rollers «re 
breaking on the rocks. Lying on your stomach with your h: els 
higher than your head is rather a giddy performance, and we 
came to the conclusion that that nest was more in Mr. Keart. n’s 
line than ours. The keeper pointed out a rock on the extr: me 
edge that gave evidence of the oid birds perching there, and in :be 
hope that they might do so again, and soon, we put up the car. era 
and biding tent and attempted to cultivate our acquaintance © ith 
the hoodie. After waiting for two hours, during which ti: ¢! 
heard the young calling occasionally, but the old birds on) in 
the far distance, I gave it up as a bad job and put out my h. id- 
kerchief. Almost immediately the male, as I afterwards fc ind 
out, came sailing down with loud croaks, and by the scuna 
evidently came quite close to inspect it. 

When my companion relieved me half-an-hour later he wa. {ull 
of astonishment at the cunning of the birds. He had adopte: ti 
tactics we had found successful with that wary bird, the cui 
but the curlew was as a tame pigeoa compared with the kool. 
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He had wandered off in full view of the birds, and after proceed- 
ing about 4ooyds. had sat down in a sheltered corrie in the tond 
delusion that after about an hour he could creep up to a com- 
manding height with his glasses and see the handkerchief sticking 
out of the hiding tent to denote a successful shot. But he had not 
been hiding more than ten minutes when “ Kra, kra, kra,’’ and a 
hoodie came flapping overhead. When, after another ten minutes, 
the visit was repeated, he shifted another 1ooyds., and, lying down 
in the heather, shammied death. But another visit or two showing 
him that this artifice had failed, he wandered a bit farther, and 
cimbing down to the shore hid himself in a cave. After the 
d:abolical bird had, however, twice fluttered over the waves and 
coaked at him, he also gave it up as a bad job, and came to 
rlieve me, fondly hoping when he saw the handkerchief out that 
| nad been successful. Leaving the camera and tent in position, 

» returned home, feeling that there might be some truth in the 
k eper’s opinion that if we could photograph the hoodie at its 
nest we could do anything. Next day I had another two hours 
i) the tent listening to the varying sounds the breakers make as 
te tide rises. Once I had hopes when one of the old birds came 
ts a crag about 5oft. away and answered the young when 
t ey clamoured for food, but nothing came of it. It trans- 
pred later on, as we walked home quarrelling over our 
« feat, that Earl had gone a mile and a-half away from the 
nest, one bird repeatedly visiting him, and flying back to report 
tc the other, which kept watch from the crags overlooking 
tle site of the nest. The next day we made our supreme 
efiort. Accompanied by the keeper and his dog, in case we had 
uuder-estimated this fiendish bird’s powers of counting, and 
provided with a good rope for climbing, we explored the nest. 
The ledge on which it was placed sloped slightly upwards, and 
at adistance of about roft. from the nest was broad enough to 
allow of the camera being fixed. So after covering the tripod 
lezs with heather, we lowered the camera and anchored it in 
position, and, after covering it well with heather, pulled up all the 
grass and heather between it and the nest. Then the hiding tent 
was removed across the gorge to the very edge of the cliff, and 
after a lot of trouble set up on the rock so as to give me a com- 
manding view of the nest from a distance of about 5oft. Owing 
to the tent not being intended for rock work my quarters were 
very uncomfortable; as I said, it was good practice for turning in 
one’s grave. At last, at 2.30, all being ready, they left me. 


ae 


YOUNG BIRDS QUIET. 


It was raining, the light was bad, the young were so nearly 
fu'! fledged that the biggest of the four had to squat outside 
the nest, and the keeper had told us to make the most 
of our chances, as he would have to shoot them next day, 
for it would not be sale to leave them over Sunday. 
Tue arrangements were that Earl and the keeper were to walk 
Straight home without a halt, and that the former was to come 
and release me at five. At 3.10 the young clamoured and gaped, 
and immediately afterwards one of the old birds flew straight on 
to the nest, and | took her feeding the young; and from that time 
th 6.30, when Eari came, I had a unique opportunity of watching 
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the hoodies at home, as during that time the pair came to the 
nest and fed the young on an average every ten minutes, some- 
times only two or three minutes apart, occasionally both together, 
and then perhaps a wait of twenty minutes. The young, asarule, 
sat quietly ; only once did I see any quarrelling in the nest. The 
most striking thing about the young was the brilliant colour of 
the gape. As soon as one of the old birds came in sight, the 
quiet nest turned into four croaking crimson tulips clamouring 
for food, even after she had put her head down two of them. The 
old bird, as it stood afterwards on the edge of the nest, peering 
round, looked the embodiment of cunning. The feathers above 
its eyes formed a ridge like the edge of a hood, and every 
few seconds the grey third eyelid, darting across its eye, 
added a sinister touch to its appearance. The third eyelid 
is shown in one of the young birds waiting, and also in 
the old bird feeding the young with its wings fluttering, 
the light band on the latter’s wings being due to the unopened 
quills. The young were not as cunning as they looked, as 
even a gull sailing near would start them gaping and clamouring. 
I soon learnt to separate the parents. The female, as she 
afterwards proved to be, had feathers missing !rom the middle 
of her tail, and her bill was soiled with the youngs ones’ white 
excrements. She always, after feeding them, disappeared into 
the nest and cleared out the droppings, and in other ways 
attended to their cleanliness. Then she would fly off silently 
to look for more food. The father came les often and 
approached the nest more warily, generally settling on a ledge 
near the nest before venturing on to it. He flew away directly 
after feeding them, croaking loudly. He was not at all pleased 
with the look of things, flew to the camera, walked round it, and 
used what sounded like bad language. As he sidled about, with 
his head lowered, wings half open, tail spread down, and croaked 
with widely-opened beak, he certainly looked a bird of evil omen. 
After he had finished his inspection of the camera, he would fly 
across to me, and I could hear him croaking round the hiding 
tent. The female croaked much less frequently, and her croak was 
deeper in tone. On Saturday my friend had a field day, he 
estimated it at thirty miles through the heather backwards and 
forwards between the nest and our house, and he was very lame 
next morning. That the difficulty we had in photographing them 
was not due to timidity on their part the following incident will 
show. Earl on one occasion was on his way to relieve me, and 
on gaining the summit of a ridge, about 4ooyds. to the south of 
the nest, saw a hoodie flying about half a mile away towards the 
nest from the north. On catching sight of him it altered its 
course, and coming towards him croaking loudly, alighted about 
12yds. away. In order to see what would happen he turned and, 
retracing his steps, watched the bird over his shoulder. It followed 
him in short flights, settling on the ground each time about the 
same distance, croaking loudly. He slackened his pace, and was 
astonished to see the bird walking rapidly after him, about royds. 
behind him. It continued scolding him for about 2oyds., and 
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gave him the feeling that he was being driven away with curses. 
This was the male bird, who, as a rule, foraged further afield 
than the female, which seldom went more than 6ooyds. trom the 
nest. Later on in the day, when he came accompanied by the 
keeper and his gun, the same bird kept alongside of them, but 
carefully out of range. I never saw the old birds carrying 
any food, although I must have seen the young fed about 
fifty times; it was always a matter of regurgitation. 
The biggest young one, although pushing himself forward, was 
often deliberately passed over; two were generally fed at each 
visit. A few days later we came across a collection of twenty 
empty gull’s and shag’s eggs lying near a mossy stream in the 
vicinity, and the young after their execution were found to have 
remains of beetles and winkles in their crops. As the time for 
the keeper’s arrival drew near, I felt really sorry for the birds, 
they were such model and devoted parents; of course, they were 


THE EVOLUTION 


F England has no Academy to watch over the intezrity of 
her language, and forbid the misuse of words, she has at 
least a national temperament which does not lend itself 
willingly to variation. It is true that language takes its 
colour from the temper of the times, and the literature of 

to-day is as marked in difference from that of Addison and Steele 
as was their fashion at variance with that of the Golden Age. 
But this elas- 
ticity of lan- 
guage, which 
enabled the 
different periods 
to leave their 
impress upon 
the phraseology 
of their time, 
concerned itself 
principally 
with changes 
of thought, 
fashion, condi- 
tions, moral or 
intellectual, not 
with the misuse 
or dislocaticn 
of words. To 
call a spade a 
spade serves 
not only to 
describe the 
broad manner 
of the Eliza- 
bethan age, but 
to confirm the 
fact that they 
clung tenaciously to the technical meaning of their terms, 
adhering to the practice even when dealing with subjects 
not usual in what is termed “ polite society.” This tenacity, 
emanating from a temperament accepted as national, would 
therefore lead one to believe that the institution of a 
National Academy, similar to that of France, would not be an 
absolute necessity, except perhaps for the extension of her 
language to meet the needs of progressive science. Yet there 
have been many changes, marked and arbitrary, in the use of 
words, some going so far afield as to find only in distant colonies 
a preservation of the original use and meaning. Perhaps one of 
the terms most interesting on account of the vicissitudes—I had 
almost said ‘dangers’’—through which it has passed is the 
word tankard. 

It is difficult to realise that the dainty vessel now bearing 
that appellation was originally a huge pitcher of wood, bound 
with iron, holding about three gallons, and used for carrying 
water. As far back as the thirteenth century, in MSS. bearing 
upon the times, we find the word ‘tankard” applied to 
those vessels alone, and the men who fetched water from 
the conduits for the supply of London houses were termed 
‘‘ tankard-bearers.”” Mr. W. Cripps, in his article on tankards 
in “Old English Plate,” cites a Coroner’s Roll of 1276, which 
narrates how a water-carrier named Grene came to St. Paul’s 
Wharf, entered a boat there for the purpose of filling his 
tankard, and while lifting it on to the wharf, fell into the water 
and was drowned. 

The use of these vessels was not confined alone to metro- 
politan districts. In old accounts and inventories, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, we find them constantly 
mentioned among farming implements, in wood, and later in 
“ lether,’’ and used not only to carry, but to store water, collected 
for daily needs. They retained possession of the term till late in 
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shocking robbers and murderers; but, after all, the reason they 
are so hated is that they have man’s taste for good things, and 
their boldness, wariness, and great intelligence place most other 
birds at their mercy. Late that night the keeper came hom 
with Draggle Tail and her young. He told us that after such 
an occasion the bereaved male bird generally frequents the sit: 
of the harried nest and fights any bird that comes near it, whic! 
accords with what we were told in Rona about the raven—ho\, 
the day after the boys stoned the young ravens to death, the old 
raven was seen near the nest tearing the heather up in his rage. 
We afterwards photographed the site of the nest from the 
shore, placing a rather too liberal mass of heather to represen: 
the camera after we had removed it. The keeper’s shot ha 
blown the nest to pieces, disclosing the large amount of wool whic 
had gone to line it, now swaying in the wind, while the male bird 
croaked and watched us from the crags. F. HeATHERLEY. 


THE TANKARD 


the sixteenth century, when it was first used to designate 
drinking cup or mug. This is all the more remarkable for th 
reason that the old water-pitcher, or tankard, had not then falle 
into disuse. As late as the first quarter of the seventeent 
century we still find it mentioned in the old manner, and with n 
allusion to the fact that the vinous usurper had been admitted t 
share the term. 

It is probable that the first alteration in the meaning of th» 
word occurred in the case of the wooden tankard of the Midd 
Ages. These were small enough, in special instances, to be 
used as drinking mugs; and in the sixteenth century they were 
often capped with lids. The next application of the converted 
term happens with the Black Jack, or leathern tankard, of the 
same century. This vessel was used not only as a pitcher, but, 
in its reduced size, as a drinking cup or mug. Although th 
‘‘lether bottel,” or keg, and the wooden variety which super- 
seded it, are distinct from the leather jack, or tankard, they 
supply chronologically an instance of the survival of the original 
water pitcher, and a consequent rehabilitation of the ancient 
meaning of the term. They were both used to carry Jiquor 
into field and forest for the convenience of workmen, and 
both have, strange to say, survived to this day. Occasionally 
they may be seen in the harvest-field, although small kegs 
bound with 
iron, and, later, 
stone jars, have 
practically 
superseded 
both. ihe 
‘‘lether bottel”’ 
was at first only 
to be found 
among the do- 
mestic utensils 
of the rich, but 
in the sixteenth 
century it be- 
came common 
among the agri- 
cultural popu- 
lation, which 
included — both 
shepherds and 
harvesters. 

During the 
gradual transi- 
tion from water- 
tub—or ‘tym- 
ber-tub,’”’ as it 
was sometimes 
termed—to the 
silver or pewter 
drinking vessel, 
the tankard 
served for a 
time as a 
flagon. Old 
drinking songs give ample testimony of the fact, and furt 
illustration may be found in Misereres of the fifteenth centu 
An ecclesiastical analogy occurs in the old straight-sided < 
distinctly tankard-shaped church flagon of the Elizabeth 1 
period, which first appeared in pairs, to supplant the wi 
and water cruets of pre-formation davs. It is refreshing 
realise in this confusion of terms, in this restless va-el-vieni >! 
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meanings, that at least the flagon, from earliest times, © S 


resisted all departure from its original use. Its praises are st. 3 
by the Canticles (ii.) “Stay me with flagons . . . . Kk 
am sick with love,” and to this day it adheres tenaciously to 
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SET OF CHARLES I. 


vatriarchal title and meaning. Some of the earliest tankards, in 
he present sense of the term, were hizhly ornamented, 6in. to 
‘in. in height, and were used as communion flagons. During 
he reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. they became 
nore elongated, higher in stature, and were frequently orna- 
nented with rich strap and flat repoussé work with chasing. The 
‘overs were decorated to match the ornamentation of the 
drum. During the Commonwealth, the Puritan austerity 
of the time found its reflection in the altered shape and 
ize of the tankard. Ornamentation was reduced to a 
ninimum, and the diminished size of the drinking vessels 
served to remind Cromwellian throats that thirsty 
measures were no longer the order of the day. The 
Commonwealth tankard was squat in form, the lid flat, 
the drum often displaying a slight entasis. This type 
was continued through the reign of Charles I1., although 
in the case of the larger vessels the bodies were often 
divided by twisted wire (or cord) mouldings, and 
supported on lions couchant. The handles also became 
more ornate. 

Early in the eighteenth century the straight side and 
flat top gave way to the swelling drum and dome lid, and 
all that survived of the former type was the scrolled 
handle, which in later years became somewhat massive. 
The thumbpiece, usually a short perpendicular shaft in 4) ozp 
the case of straight-sided drums, assumed later a sympa- 
thetic forward curve to harmonise with the domed lid. 
Here alone, in this little feature, did the silversmith, or pewterer, 
occasionally allow himself the indulgence of whatever individu- 
ality or idiosyncrasy he might possess; it mattered not how 
definite the period of drum or lid. Generally of a straight or 
couchant scroll pattern, simple or elaborate, the thumbpiece 
varied from the two-lobe to the twocock-heads battant; from the 
interlaced dolphins to the owner’s 
crest, when adaptable; assumed 
forms of delightful variety, in 
which the maker seemed to 
gather and locate the stamp of his 
passing mood or individuality. 
What pleasurable interludes, 
those occasional moments of 
unhampered indulgence, in lives, 
perhaps, of slavish association 
with conventional shapes and 
periods, not in harmony with the 
taste of the artist! 

The most beautiful of all 
tankards is, perhaps, the 
Charles I]. type. Severely 
simple in composition, unassisted 
by fillet or elaborate mouldings, 
often bare of engraving or of 
ornamentation, it relies entirely 
ior its beauty upon a quiet 
dignity of line, an unstrained 
harmony of proportion which 
contribute toit an air of singular 
distinction. There is, in addi- 
tion, a certain quaintness about 
it; the ample, self-satisfied drum, 
the curving handle, a certain 
tip-toe alertness to the thumb- 
piece, a somnolent droop of lid, 
which impart to it something 
akin to personality. As I look 
now upon a row of such pewter 
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tankards, mouth-closed specimens of the seventeenth century, 
they seem quietly asleep, with the fumes of vanished centuries 
drowsing in their silent drums. 

The most distinguished feature of the Charles II. tankard 
is the lid. Simply, I might say inevitably, composed, the slight 
extension supplying a subtle note of balance to the entire piece, 
it is the very soul of the vessel. If a proof be needed, 
open the lid; and however happily drawn, proportioned, 
the slanting drum, the moulded base and curving lid, they 
are but the members of a fair but souiless body. Close 
the lid, and you have a thing of faultless beauty, made 
so by the felicitous association of elements inevitably 
related. That delightful note of quiet authority, of 
finality, manifested, perhaps, only in what is perfect in 
simple, I had almost said classic, composition—here you 
have it in its purest form. 

Much that can be said of the silver flagon and tankard 
applies as well to the pewter vessels bearing the same 
appeliations, but in a lesser degree. Originally the ancestor 
and progenitor of the silver vessel, the pewter tankard had 
ultimately to abdicate in favour of its precious substitute, 
and thereafter was content to imitate, at a humble distance, 
the shape and styles of its successful usurper. That a 
precious-metal standard of excellence and finish was not 
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the fact that the pewterer never became a silversmith, 
and that the silversmith did not consider the baser 
metal worthy of his attention. But there are, notwithstanding, 
some fine pewter specimens, which, for simple beauty of design, 
dignity of line, texture, and quiet lustre, would comparatively 
hold their own even against their more polished brethren, There 
is little to be said of the tankards of swelling drum and dome lid, 
except that those retaining the Charles II. shape, and accentuated 
by a delicate fillet surrounding 
and dividing the drum, were 
perhaps the most elegant; all 
the more soif a well-modelled iid 
gave the proper balance to a 
flowing handle, already become 
somewhat massive. 

From water to wine; and 
now, to retrace our steps, from 
wine to water—a_ blue-ribbon 
inversion—I append an illustra- 
tion of the old tancardo di ligno. 
Evolution in-its most whimsical, 
elastic sense should here be 
satisfied. For the tankard has 
adventured in wood, iron, leather, 
pewter, silver; has ebbed and 
flowed in size, importance, style, 
and usage; has repudiated its 
plebeian origin, and berthed 
itself, in silver, between men’s 
lips (taken verily to drink). 

And the sturdy backs that 
strained along river banks, 
bringing water, fresh and sweet, 
from running streams, toil no 
more. Where, indeed, in this 
world of flight and bewildering 
tumult—the voice of man sup- 
planted by throats ofsteel—where 
now are the warning cries of 
boatmen? where the song of the 
tankard-bearers ? 
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ENINGBROUGH in Yorkshire was, according to old Monkton had land here, which fell to the Lord Latimer at the 
tradition, a summering place of Northumbrian kings. Dissolution, and the great abbey of St. Mary’s counted in its 

Its parish is Newton-upon-Ouse, north-west of that charter chest a many parchments which gave its mitied abbots 

city of York, whose foundations of religious were from ancient foothold in Beningbrough. ‘Thus Peter de Bruse gave them 
times enriched with Beningbrough lands. The priory of Nun nine oxgangs of Beningbrough land. Walter, the son of 


William, and William, the son 
of Walter, gave an oxgang and 
three plough lands. Robert 
of Usegate, the rector of Holy 
Trinity in York, gave three 
acres and three roods, and 
Robert the White gave his 
lands between the new garden 
which Richard de Malbysse 
had made and the east end of 
the township. King John him. 
self heads the list with his grant 
of the woods of Overton and 
the park of Beningbrough; But 
Beningbrough Hall was once 
Beningbrough Grange, a house 
which harboured the bailiff 
another York foundation, the 
hospital of St. Leonard. The 
master and brethren of St. 
Leonard’s made a second par! 
here, ajury of foresters assv in; 
the King’s escheator in *284 
that the royal torest of Gal: 
would take no harm by . 
enclosure. When the religious 
houses were falling to the 
Crown, Thomas Magnus, the 
last master of the hospital, ran 
no risk of his neck by delaying 
submission, but surrendered the 
hospital and its lands to th 
most dread sovereign lord Ki 
Henry VIII. For his comp 
cent loyalty provision v 
made for Master Magnus, wi 
had a life grant of the Grang 
of Beningbrough with ti 
Newton fishery. He was s 
holding these in 1544 wl 
the King gave the revet 
sion of Beningbrough Grange 
to one John Banister, a lay 
man. 

Here it would seem we 
have the key to the later 
history of Beningbrough Hall. 
The Yorkshire historians have 
neglected park and _ parish, 
but the story runs that 
Henry VIII. took Bening- 
brough Grange from the 
abbot of St. Mary’s and 
gave it to John  Bbourchier, 
Lord Berners, in whose 
family it descended. But we 
have seen that the Grange 
was parcel of St. Leonard’: 
Hospital lands, and that Joh 
Banister was the first laymat 
to have the reversion. How 
then did it come to the 
name of Bourchier, in whict 
it stayed for two  hundrec 
years? The Bourchiers were 
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a house of whom the fifteenth 
century chronicles have much 
to say. <A judge began the 
line, as a judge about the 
same time began the great 
house of Howard. John 
Bourchier, the judge, married 
an Essex lady with a 
manor to her name, and 
begot Robert Bourchier, who 
in 1340 was the first lay- 
man Chancellor. Member of 
Parliament, justice, and 
Chanceilor, he couid be 
soldier too in that age of 
soldiers, fighting at Crecy at 
the head of the many spears 
he led into France. The 
black death took him in 
349. After the fighting 
C»rancellor come many Bour- 
chiers who prosper greatly, 
although the Wars of the 
Ked and White Roses thin 
them. The Chancellor’s 
grandson had an_- oversea 
peerage as Earl of Eu_ in 
Normandy, and the Earl's 
son, married to Isabel, aunt 
of Edward IV., was Trea- 
surer of England and Earl 
of Essex. brother to the 
Iearl of Essex was Thomas 
Bourchier, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a peace- 
making clerk of Lancastrian 
sympathies, whose fate it was 
to crown Edward IV., and, 
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at the end of his long life, to close the quarrel of the Roses 


by marrying Henry Tudor to Elizabeth of York. 


Earls of 


Eu, of Essex, and of Bath, Lords FitzWarine and Berners, 
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all these Bourchiers have now followed the most of the 
old lordly houses to the tomb. But at Beningbrough there 
was a Bourchier squire till 1768, a descendant of the Berners 
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line. Youngest of the children of the Earl of Eu was John 


Bourchier, the Lord Berners. His son Humfrey was killed at 


Towton fighting 
for the white 
flower, and John 
the grandson suc- 
ceeded. Happily 
for the voung john 
erners, he was 
born too late for 
civil tray. He 
lived to see some- 
thing of war, but 
more of jousting 
and revelling. We 
figure him as one 
ot those swagger- 
ing lords of Henry 
VII1.’s_ glorious 
Court, with the 
price of a manor 
rustling and glit- 
tering on his back. 
He had his share 
of Church land, 
yet died embar- 
rassed, as became 
a man who had 
the good luck to 
be one of the 
shining company 
on the Field of 
Cloth of Gold. 
But this man was 
more than a cour- 
tier; his age’s taste 
for letters was in 
him, and we still 
read his _transla- 
tion of Froissart’s 
chronicle for the 
sake of the sound- 
ing English of the 
phrases. This 
was the man who 
founded the 
Bening brough 
Bourchiers. 

For his extra- 
vagance the Lord 
Berners must 
needs live his last 
thirteen years at 
Calais, where he 
was Lord Deputy. 
He left no son to 
succeed to his 
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titles, but a young man-at-arms of the Calais garrison counted 
the Lord Berners his father, and one Elizabeth Becon his mother. 


Although he came 
irregularly into the 
world, the son of 
the .Lord Deputy 
was a man of some 
note in Calais. 
He had a place 
found for him— 
lieutenant of the 
outlying castle 
of Ambleteuse — 
and a_ knight’s 
daughter to wife, 
Mary, thedaughter 
of Sir Humphrey 
Banister of Calais. 
She brought lands 
to found the new 
line of Bourchiers, 
being heir of her 
brother John, the 
John Banister who 
had the reversion 
of Beningbrough 
Grange alter the 
death of Master 
Magnus; thus the 
Bourchiers came 
to Beningbrougn. 

Yorkshire 
landlords in a 
pleasant place, we 
hear no more of 
the Beningbrough 
Bourchiers until 
the time of John 
Bourchier, great- 
grandson of the 
Calais man-at- 
arms. His life we 
can trace fully 
enough. Succeed- 
ing his grand- 
father, Sir Ralph, 
at Beningbrough, 
we may take him 
as one of those 
men who find 
grievances and 
make enemies as 
they go. He early 
ran his head 
against place and 
power, speaking 
4 of the Lord 
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Keeper, who had given a judgment 
against him, and for that offence the 
journals of the House of Lords 
show that he was censured and 
forced to make humble submission. 
A Yorkshire neighbour had small 
difficulty in quarrelling with that 
proud and querulous Strafford. Sir 
John Bourchier pulled down fences 
in the course of a country-side dis- 
pute and found himself in the plight 
of all those who opposed Strafford 
in his great day. Fined and im- 
prisoned, his treatment was one of 
the charges brought against the 
great man when the pack was in 
cry against him. Sir John was in 
the Long Parliament for Ripon, and 
in December of 1648 he signed John 
Bourchier and affixed his seal of 
arms tono less a document than the 
warrant under which King Charles 
died before Whitehall. The very 
seal, with the Bourchier cross and 
bougets, is yet at Beningbrough. 
Such a well-affected knight had ee > ; 1 ee 
much honour in the days of the ; . cree > Bs i tall " 
Commonwealth, sitting in the bE A DI BES OES RAILS IE 
Council of State, and having a grant cn x 
out of the estate of his old enemy : t : } cla as vibes eas 
Strafford. But he lived athought  °P¥ri8ht IN LADY DAWNAY’S ROOM. ee 
too long, and, when the bells had 
done ringing for a Glorious Restora- 
tion, Sir John Bourchier of Bening- 
brough, knight, was summoned to 
surrender himself, with the sur- 
vivors of those who had used quill 
and sealing-wax in that December 
of eleven years before. Heshowed 
himself bravely obstinate, and in 
the very shadow of the gallows 
stood by what he had signed and 
sealed. There were regicides in 
that day who whined, who protested 
that their fellows had bullied them 
to the deed; but Sir John stoutly 
: stood by it. ‘I tell you,” he said, 
‘“‘it was a just act: God and all good 
men will own it.” So we may 
rejoice that death came to him while 
| the two Houses were quarrelling 
their way through the list of names 
to be excepted from the Act of 
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Indemnity. His son, Barrington 3 
Bourchier, had aided the Restora- 4 
tion, thereby saving the forfeit of ; 
3eningbrough. 3 
Such an adventure fills one j 
small family’s history, and we have j 
; no more historical doings in this ‘i 
( quarter. Barrington succeeded his i 
: lather. The regicide’s son was ( 
knighted by King Charles at New- im 4 
market, and died. Two Sir Barring- | é 
, ton Bourchiers followed him at a 
\ Beningbrough, and two John Bour- Bs ? 
, chiers, each a Sheriff of Yorkshire. i ; 
f The lands passed from the name is i 
) when John Bourchier died at Rath = 
in 1759, his daughter, Mildred, the is 
} wife of Robert Fox-Lane of Bram- ' i 
f ham, succeeding him. But Mrs. } } 
2 Lane died childless the next year, eet 
: and the lands went back for eight 
> years to a Bourchier, a London 
y physician, who died at his suburban 


. house in Hendon in 1768, leaving, 
: as the magazines of his time record, 
all his great estates to his daughter 
‘ Margaret, wife of Giles Earle. She 
1 survived her father nearly sixty 
B years, and at her death, in 1827, 
| Beningbrough Hall became by her 
1 will the property of the sixth Vis- 
S count Downe, grandfather of the 








y present owner. Thusanother ancient 
d Yorkshire family, the descendants 
d of the Dawnays of Cowick and 
g Sessay, succeeded their distant 


d kinsfolk the Bourchiers. Copyright. EASTERN CORRIDOR. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 









Old Beningbrough Hall, or Grange, was pulled down 
under Queen Anne, and reared again under the direction 
of Sir John Vanbrugh; but it cannot be called a characteristic 
work of the dramatist-architect, who persuaded our nobles to 
house themselves in whole quarries turned to ponderous temples. 
It is a great house of brick with stone dressings, and a cornice 
line of brackets which seem planned to support two more storeys 
rather than a low-pitched roof. Much interesting furniture, 
including two oak tables dating from the time of Richard I1., is 
found in the lofty chambers and corridors. An abundance of 
ornament has been used about the walls and ceilings, and the 
richly-carved frieze of the drawing-rooms will be noted especially. 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay, who 
has his seat here, has sat in Parliament for Thirsk and for the 
Thirsk and Malton division, and served in the Transvaal War, 
as did his son and heir-presumptive. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE GIANT HELIOTROPES OR CHERRY PIE. 
E have been asked more than once whether the giant [eliotropes 
/ i‘ or ‘* Cherry Pie,” which shed a sweet scent in many a London 
and country park, have been developed through a series of 
years from a wee cutting. Yes; this is quite true, and it may interest and 
instruct our readers to give a brief account of the way this transformation takes 
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place. These noble giants attract universal attent'on, and the comparison is 
striking when perhaps facing a group is a bed of the same plants in quite 
lowly form, such as we rejoice to possess in our greenhouses or conservatories. 
Several years are required to build up the giant Heliotrope, which sometimes 
reaches a height of Sft. or even more, and needs the greatest care throughout 
the year, not forgetting the winter months, when such things are liable to 
neglect. Spring, the great gardening season, is the best time to begin to 
lay the foundation, as then the cuttings strike root quickly and strongly. A 
special selection of cattings must be made, vigorous, and, as the gardener 
says, about ‘‘ half ripe ”’—the happy medium between a firm and sappv growth. 
Put them singly into 3in. pots, and use a soil composed of equal parts 
of loam and leaf mould with a Hberai dash of sharp silver sand. This 
accorplished, place the pots in a warm light corner of the greenhouse, 
and growth will ke rapid there, so much so, that they will soon begin to fill 
the pots with roots. When this happens shift them into 5in. pots, and 
stake them carefully, keeping in view the leader or central stem. All flower- 
buds must be picked off and no flowering at all allowed the first year. When 
the roots have about filled the 5in. pots, another shift must be made, this 
time into those of 7in. or Sin. size. A more subs'antial soil must be used 
now, and nothing is better than a mixture of three parts of loam and a 
part each of leaf mould and dried cow manure, with half a part of sharp silver 
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sand. Keep the plants under glass after repotting until the roots make their ~ 
way into the new compost, when they may be placed out of doors for the \ 
summer. Water must be administered with a careful hand, and syringing in 

the evenings of hot days has a quickening and refreshing influence. It is 
probable tnat by August the roots will have thoroughiy permeated the soil, & 
and at this time a little weak liquid manure is helpful. The greatest enemy 
to the Heliotrope during winter is mildew, and nothing is more beneficial 
than a dusting of flowers of sulphur, and moderate dryness of the soil is 
essential, over-watering bringing on disease at the root. We must consider 
in spring the form of the plant, and the pyramidal is the one generally seen, 
shortening back the branches where necessary to achieve this object. Then 
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repot into pots two sizes larger than those the plants are already in. As 
<ummer approaches, gradually herden off the growth, and then a rich feast of 
flowers for some months should be the grower’s reward. As the years roll 
on, the plants develop until they reach the size already indicated. A yearly 
potting after this stage has been reached is not necessary, but strength must 
be imparted by doses of weak liquid manure. The virieties most often used 
for this purpose are Lord Roberts (violet), President Garfield (warm purple), 
and White Lady (a soft mauve shade). 
RANDOM NOTES. 

7 houghts of Rose-planting.—Al\though the Roses are, it is a pleasure to 
recollect, still in full bloom, one’s thoughts must be directed to alterations 
in the garden devoted to the queen of flowers. September practically begins 
the Rose-grower’s year, and the beds where the plants are to go must be 
prepared from the middle of October 
until November. On our soil every- 
thing must be in its place before 
winter has begun if even moderate 
success is to be looked for, the 
plants when put in during spring 
quickly feeling the effects of exposure 
to every wind that blows and a 
scorching sun. <A deep soil is requi- 
site, but no better advice can be 
offered than that contained in the 
recently published pamphlet of the 
National Rose Society, entitled 
**Hints on Planting Roses.” Here 
is some so.ind information: ‘* The 
grou:d in which Roses are to be 
planted should be dug or ‘bastard 
trenched’ to the depth of 18in, or 
2ft., and a liberal supply of manure 
incorporated with it, This should 
ie completed, if possible, a week or 
two before the time for planting, in 
order to allow of the soil settling 
lown after having been moved. 
Soils vary so greatly that it is im- 
iossible to say what should be done 
inder all circumstances.” 

Zhe Scis. — The following 
general directions may, however, be 
of service: Light soils will be im- 
proved ty the addition of that of a 
heavier texture ; heavy soils are greatly 
mproved by the admixture of roa‘ 
scrapings (‘* road sand”), wood ashes, 
or leaf mould. Roses delight in soils 
which are retentive of moisture rather 
than otherwise, but like nearly all 
the other plants will not thrive in 
those which do not allow the rain to 
pass readily away from their roots. 
Therefore where the soil or subsoil is 
water-logged, the ground should be 
properly drained before the planting 
of Roses is attempted. 

Manures. —¥armyard manure 
partially decayed is recommended for 
most soils, while horse manure is best 
for heavy ani cow manure for light 
svils A dressing of half-inch or 
quarter-inch bones may with great 
advantage be also added to the soil 
when preparing beds for the reception 
of the Roses. 

A Beautiful New Rose. —We 
have heard much lately of a new 
Kk se called Richmond, and should 
like to receive an expression of 
opinion concerning it from those of 
our readers who are acquainted with 
it. It belongs to the Hybrid Tea 
class, is strong in growth, and the 
flowers remind one of those of 
Liberty, but the colouring is a 
brighter crimson. If it has the samc 
sterling qualities as Liberty, with 
brighter colouring, it must be a 
Rose of great usefulness. Liberty 
is a great success, and flowers far 
into the autumn. 

a White Border.—We planted 
last year a border in front of a row of 
Austrian Pines with nothing but the Japan Windflower (Anemone japonica), 
and the result is a border of white flowers. Of late years we have adopted 
tuis excellent plan of reserving certain parts of the garden for certain plants. 
lt is impossible to maintain the border in full colouring at all seasons, and it 
is for this reason we try to give decided effects according to the time of 
year. Anemone japonica is one of the most striking of hardy plants flowering 
in late summer and autumn, and when the plants are in such a reserved place 
xtra attention can be given to them. Liquid manure is applied on several 
cecasions during the year, and the result ‘s sheafs of strong upright stems, 
‘urdened with a wealth of flowers as pure 43 driven snow. This little border 
e regard as of the greatest service to th: house, providing, as it does, a 
juantity of bloom for indoor decoration. We only have the ordinary kinds, 
but the varieties are very beautiful. 
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A Good Late Pea.—One of the most luscious Peas we have tasted this 
year is named Captain Cuttle, belonging to the marrowfat group. The 
growth is strong, the produce excellent, and the flavour, which to the vegetable 
epicure is the chief consideration, is delicious; the colour is a rich green. 
We shall sow more rows of it next spring. 

The Portulaccas,—This is the year for the annual flowers that enjoy 
sunshine, and none is more sparkling in its colouring than the Poriulacca, 
which is making brilliant little patches in a hot border exposed to the sun- 
shine all the day long. The Portulacca is a child of the sun. Its petals 

I 


seem to twinkle in the dazzling light of hig 


gh summer days, and make one 


wonder why so brilliant an annual is not more grown in dry, hot gardens. It 


is a plant for the front of the border, the growth never exceeding a few inches, 
suggesting some of the Mesembryanthemums in character and diversity and 
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brightness of flower. The seed was sown, where the plants remained, in the 
month of May, the usual thinning out, of course, taking place before the 
growth became overcrowded, 

Vesembryanthemums for the Greenhouse. —‘*K. L. D.” writes a 
note upon the beauty and usefulness of the Mesembryanthemums for the 
cold greenhouse, and the note should prove of practical value to our readers. 
Of the different genera of succulent plants of moderate height and 
character Mesembryanthemums may be recommended as among the most 
interesting and profitable to grow, for two special reasons—the plentilulness 
of their brilliant, many-hued flowers, and the fact that a number of the 
finest species are quick growing, and may be treated practically as biennials 
or even as annuals, The usual practice is to let Mesembryanthemums grow 
into gnarled and woody shrubs, which are ugly in themselves and never 





flower, until at last they are discarded as worthless. That this need not be 
the case is plainly shown by the fact that certain free-flowering species of the 
type of M. bicolor used to be grown in great numbers by the nurserymen of 
the day when succulent plants were in vogue. It is quite true that a large 
proportion of Mesembryanthemums are merely of botanical interest. This must 
naturally be the case in a genus comprising some hundreds of species. Nothing 
finer, however, by way of celour can be grown for a sunny porch or greenhouse 
than M. bicolor, M. micans, and M. polyanthon, when their masses of small 
Daisy-shaped flowers of glittering orange and scarlet and purple are open in 
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the sunshine. Among those of different character and with largcr, if not 
more conspicuous, flowers, M. blandum, in both varieties of rose and white, 
is seldom entirely out «f bloom, and is admirable for any position where it 
may be wanted to trail or for a hanging basket. M. aureum, an upright 
species, with large sparkling orange flowers, opens with the earliest spring 
sunshine, even in February. M. glaucum, one of the hardiest, with handsome 
canary yellow blossoms from 2in to 3in. across, flowers at all seasons, 
according to treatment; and M. spectabile, with pretty glaucous leaves and 
fine rose-coloured flowers, is another favourite. 
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HELTERED by the 
surrounding woods, the 
breezy plateau on which 
the Stud I*arm stands 
at Wynyard is weil 

adapted for the successful 
rearing of bloodstock. The 
buildings are unpretentious, but 
eminently practical in their con- 
struction. The soil is good, 
and the paddocks are not only 
well situated, but are spacious 
and judiciously arranged. 
Water is laid on to automatic- 
ally-filling tanks in each pad- 
dock, and all torage used is 
grown on other portions of the 
estate. The young stock is 
reared under natural and healthy 
conditions, L. Moss, the stud 
groom, being a firm believer in 
the theory that open air and 
natural food are the best aids 
to the proper development of 
the bone, muscle, and constitu- 
tion without which a race-horse 
cannot fulfil the purpose of his 
being. At the present time the 
stud comprises just a dozen 
brood mares, nine yearlings, 
and six foals. Of the yearlings, 
four are fillies, and as three of 
these happen to be taking their 
daily exercise just as we arrive 
at the Stud Farm, an imme- 
diate opportunity is afforded for inspecting them. ‘The strong, 
big filly marching at the head of the little team is Crossgar, by 
Carbine out of Saintfield, and, therefore, own sister to Carabine, 
the winner of the Chester Cup, the Manchester Cup, and many 
other races. There is plenty of her; she is by no means deficient 
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in bone. Just now she may appear to bea bit !oose and awkward. 
but she only wants time; and there is this also to be said in het 
favour, that, bred as she is, she must one of these days be valu- 
able as a brood mare; and in that connection one may perhaps 
point out that her dam, Saintfield, is by St. Simon out of Daisy 
Chain, by Springfield. Very 
racing-like indeed isthe lengthy, 
well-grown chestnut filly Pear 
main, by Persimmon out of 
Nenemoosha, herself a splen- 
didly-formed mare, and_ the 
dam of winners, Cyanean and 
Cynosure among them. Unless 
Iam much mistaken, this filly 
will race; she has plenty ol 
length from hip to hock, and 
the hocks themselves are nicel\ 
placed and straight. Then, 
too, for those who believe i 
the Bruce Lowe theories, there 
is the fact, which is certainly 
not to her detriment, that she 
comes of the No. 3 family 
which, as everybody knows, 1: 
both a sire and running line. 
Last of the three i: 
St. Flour, a sharp, active fills 
by Florizell II. out of Merr 
Connie, by Merry Hampton ou 
of Connie, own sister to Merr: 
Wile, the dam of Santoi. Th 
youngster has good arms, nic 
rein, and is quite the sort t 
come early to hand, and th 
No. 1 lamily to which = sh; 
belongs is the foremost line « 
running blood. ‘The fillie 
have finished their exercise 
and go back to their boxes 
Copyright, while we wait for the colts t 
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come out. Here they are; and as they walk round in their 
order one cannot help noticing what a level, well-grown lot 
they are. The pity of it is that they are not going to carry 
the ‘Lilac, yellow sleeves, and black cap” of their owner, 
but are destined, one or two of them at all events, to win 
vood races for whoever may have discernment and pluck 
enough to stay the longest when the bils come fast in 
response to Mr. Tattersall’s “It’s against you,” when the 
time comes for them to face the ordeal of the sale-ring at 
Doncaster. The chestnut colt using himself with such 
freedom is Mount Joy, by Cyllene out of Dulcis. He is 
uite big enough, covers a lot of ground, is full of quality, 
nd has plenty of power in the right places. His shoulders 
are well placed, and he has rare galloping quarters, and 
«ithough it was too hot at the time of my visit to see him 
inter, the stud groom assured me that he moves like 
,achinery, a statement I can well believe, judging by the 
eedom and vigour with which he walks; and it will be 
ynticed that he has inherited from his sire not a little of the 
sjape and setting on of his hind-quarters, and there are 
~90d bone and width below the hocks. Gallus, a chestnut 
It by Gallinule: out of Nushka, is very typical of his sire, 
ead he is none the worse, in the opinion of the writer, for 
sing not quite so gaudy in his markings and so lathy in 
ppearance as are some of by no means the best of the stock 
»9t by the famous stallion. Short legged, well ribbed up, 
. ith good reach and rein and a masculine head, this colt is 
ire to race and hold his own in the best of company. 

By St. Frusquin out of Helen Mary is the bay or 
brown colt to whom the name of Strangways has been 
given. There is a great deal to like about him, and he will 
bear looking at. Somehow or other he conveys the impression 
of being a rare galloper. He is well balanced, shows a 
lot of quality, and his shoulders and fore legs are beautifully 
placed. Nor can one find much fault with his quarters 
and second thighs. If all goes well with him, and Moss 
says he is a rare doer, I shall follow the career of this 
youngster with considerable interest, both on account of 
his appearance and of his breeding. If pedigree can make a 
race-horse, St. Orodoux, the brown colt now coming towards 
us, should do great deeds. By St. Simon out of Lady Orme, 
by Orme out of L’Estrelles, by Isonomy out of Lotus, by 
Doncaster, such a lineage is surely good enough for anything. 
Heis a scion of the No. 4 family, his sire, St. Simon, being a 
representative of family No. 11, and it is not without interest 
to notice that in the past an alliance between a sire of that 
family and a mare of the No. 4 family has resulted in pro- 
ducing such classic winners as Chorister, winner of the St. 
Leger, Ugly Buck, winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and Manganese, winner of the One Thousand Guineas. 
There is plenty of scope about St. Orodoux himself, and he 
is just one of those big-framed, loose-limbed youngsters that 
with due care may develop into a really good horse. Last, 
but by no means least, of the colts comes Rambling Rector, 
a great, upstanding chestnut son of Florizell II. and Wise 
Flower, a Wisdom mare, and herself the dam of Florinda (a 
winner of the Northamptonshire Stakes), Fleurelle II., St. 
Florentin, and Flowerer. A most commanding colt is this ; 
he needs no description beyond the one word—race-horse, 
and with that I leave him with the sun glinting on his beau- 
tiful coppery gold-coloured coat, and walk towards the 
paddock where are some of the mares and foals. There 
Lady Londonderry herself is being greeted by the baby 
thorough-breds of this year with all the confidence and 
affection which these young things are ready to bestow on 
those whom they know and trust. The filly foal so anxious 
to be petted is closely followed by her mother, Wise Flower, 
who is quite a good stamp of a Wisdom mare, and who has, 
moreover, the very desirable quality of breeding winners. 

Close to her is another filly foal who seems inclined to 
assert her right to a share of the attention which is being 
bestowed upon her more fortunate companion. This is a 
fine lengthy youngster by Cyllene out of that good-looking 
mare Nenemoosha, who has, by the way, been yet again 
on a visit to Mr. W. Bass’s fashionable sire. Aumbry, a 
good Minting mare, has a very useful filly foal by Persimmon, 
and is now in foal to Best Man. That beautifully-bred 
mare Lady Orme has a filly foal by Cyllene, which looks all 
over like a little race-horse, and she has again paid a visit 
to the same sire. Dulcis and her bay filly foal by Diamond 
Jubilee are too busy feeding to pay much attention to a 
visitor, but the foal is a very promising one, and her mother 
has this year contracted an alliance with St. Serf. The only 
colt foal now growing up at Wynyard is a sturdy, good- 
looking youngster by Queen’s Birthday out of Helen Mary, 
who is now in foal to that handsome and marvellously speedy 
horse Eager. In an adjoining paddock are Field Force, 
White Star Line, Saintfield, and Wenonah. This last, by 
the way, may be said to have been the foundation-stone 
of the Wynyard Stud, and although she was born in 1886, 
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the old mare still preserves much of her old beauty of 
outline and shape. 

Before leaving, there is time to wander round the 
famous Wynyard gardens. Lovely as they must always 
be, they were at their very Lest on this fair autumn 
afternoon as they stretched away before one’s vision in aii 
their graceful beauty. No wordscan paint the great beds 
of begonias, burning and flashing like jewels against 
the emerald green of the surrounding sward, nor can one 
attempt to describe the schemes of colour, gorgeous and 
yet subdued, which brought the vast space together in one 
harmonious blending. Quite distinct in character is 
that further portion of the gardens which Lady London. 
derry has made peculiarly her own. If it be true that 
‘Ars est celare artem,” then here is Art in its highest 
expression. Surely in such a place as this no evil 
thoughts can come, and so must Paradise have been 
before the World broke in upon its heavenly solitude. 
What must it be when night speeds down from heaven 
and the moonbeams chequer the long vista of the 
herbaceous border walk? Then the tall hollyhocks will 
take unto themselves strange shapes. Surely from 
yonder gateway will come a shadowy figure. Is it 
the fragrance of the flowers or the “perfume in her 
hair of sunny brown” that steals upon the senses? Is 
that the faint whispering of the leaves as the night 
breeze shakes them, or is it the rustle of her gown? 
And, listen! can that be but the flapping of a twig 
against the tree, or is it the faint, faint click of her 
dainty shoes? No breath, no movement, or the vision 
will vanish, leaving but the memory of what might 
have been. It will, indeed, be long before the memory 
of the Wynyard gardens fades from recollection; and 
last of all, perhaps, to be forgotten will be the graciou: 
kindliness of a great lady to a stranger within her 
vates. a: HA. 3B: 


THE WREN. 


URELY it is incredibie that such a minute, 
inoffensive bird as the wren shouid be capabk 
of instilling violent hatred in the mind of 
responsible person? Yet such is the case, anc 
in some districts it is ruthlessly persecuted, 

regarded as an omen of ill, pointed at as the prope 
scapegoat to expiate an imaginary sin of legendary 
origin, and accordingly treated as a fit object on which 
to wreak a childish revenge. 

In the isle of Man, for instance, a yearly battix 
takes place at Christmas in which the wren is the quarry 
and men and boys are the hunters. ‘‘ Once upon a 
time,” runs the fable, ‘‘ there existed a wicked enchan- 
tress who, casting spells on the warriors of Mona, 
robbed the country of its chivalry. At length a valiant 
knight volunteered to risk life and limb in an attempt 
to destroy the enchantress. After sundry futile efforts 
he at length got her into his hands, and was on the 
point of putting her to death, when of a sudden she 
became transformed into a wren, and, slipping through 
his fingers, flew away and was lost to sight.” Once 
every year, on Christmas Day, she again appears on 
earth in the semblance of a wren, and over her still hangs 
the sentence that ‘‘she is to perish by human hands.” 
Accordingly, as the date yearly comes round, a mass of 
men and boys go out armed with sticks and stones and 
kill as many wrens as they can hunt down. The dead 
birds, suspended from branches of holly, are carried 
round on the following day accompanied by a song 
descriptive of the event. 

In Ireland, too, a somewhat similar superstition is 
current. It would appear that the unhappy bird is 
accused ot having perched on a drum, and thus 
awakened the sentinels of the Royalist party, just a! 
the moment when the Danes were about to surpris» 
them. Authorities disagree as to whether it was the 
Danes or the Royalists who were thus cheated of 
victory ; the result is the same, however, at least as fa 
as the victims of the legend are concerned. For son 
days previous to Christmas the birds are hunted an i 
killed, and on St.Stephen’s Day they are exhibited froi! 
door to door, while the following song (with loc:! 
variations) is solemnly sung: 


oR 


The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze ; 
Although he is little, his family’s great ; 

So come out, kind ladies, and give us a trate. 


This extraordinary persecution is the more su - 
prising since, in most districts in England, the wren ‘3 
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regarded as practically a sacred bird, and its destruction, or the 
robbing of its nest, is looked on as little short of actual sacrilege. 
In the days of my boyhood, when the wholesale destruction of 
birds’ nests was encouraged by nearly every farmer and gardener 
in the country, irrespective of variety and utterly oblivious 
whether the species was friend or foe, two birds were marked 
with a saving clause—the robin and the wren. Why these two 
birds should have been bracketed together is not clear, unless it 
was on account of their familiarity with the haunts of men, and 
their friendly, confidential attitude towards us. In nursery rhyme 
the two birds are inseparable : 


ABCD E F G, little Robin-redbreast sat upon a tree, 

HIJ KLM N, little Robin-redbreast made love to Jennv-wren, 
OPQRST U, dear little Jenny I do love you, 

V & W, X Y Z, dear little Jenny blushed quite red. 


A lady of my acquaintance informed me the other day, with 
perfect sincerity, that the robin was the cock bird of the wren ! 
Thus the survival of “ facts” learned in childhood ! 

Known locally in the South of England as the ‘“ Cutty,” 
the wren is still to a certain extent protected by custom. 
‘¢Thee’ll git crooked vingers, lad, if thee d ’rob the aigs out o’ a 
Cutty’s nist,” was a warning often given me as a boy by one or 
other of the labourers. ‘ The Hrobin an’ the Hwrin be God's 
cock an’ hin” was another familiar saying. Or, among the 
more literate, ‘* Whoso kills a robin or a wren shall never prosper, 
boy nor man.” While in the North of England one hears: 
‘‘Malisons, malisons mair than ten, who harries the Queen-of- 
Heaven’s wren.” 

Our poets have ever been appreciative of birds’ nests, and 
the wren’s nest has come in for more than its legitimate share 
of attention : 


It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of this little work— 
A bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he that wrought ; no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join; his little beak was all; 
And yet how neatly finish’d ! What nice hand, 
And eve:y implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? 


It has often been noticed and commented on, that near by a 
wren’s nest, in which are eggs or young, may be frequently 
found other, dummy, nests, built by the same birds. Various 
explanations are rife as tothe reason for these, but all are merely 
supposititious. These supplementary nests are usually less care- 
fully constructed and less carefully hidden, hence it has been 
assumed that they are merely intended to delude the finder into 
supposing that they represent the sum total of the birds’ work ; 
to act, in fact, as a blind. Other theorists have it that the cock 
bird, suffering from ennui during the hen’s period of incubation, 
fills in bis odd moments in designing various forms of nursery 
accommodation. They are seldom finished outside, and the 
interior is destitute of the lining of feathers which is almost 
invariably present in a completed nest. This year I had peculiar 
opportunities for watching a pair of wrens which had haunted 
the garden ali the winter. Their first nest was placed in the 
orchard hedge, and in it was reared a brood. While the hen 
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was sitting the cock commenced building another nest on the 
side of an ivy-covered fir tree near by. This second nest had all 
the appearance of the orthodox * cock’s”’ nest, but I watched it 
closely for developments. Nor was I disappointed, for directly 
the young had flown from the nest in the orchard, both birds set 
to work to complete and line the other, and in it was laid a 
second batch of eggs, from which, in due course, a second brood 
was reared. Thus it would seem probable that the cock had a 
definite object in his methods, and was, likely enough, acting 
under orders from his mate. 

This particular pair of wrens had spent much time in my 
garden—as I do myself—and had come to look on me as a mere 
adjunct, neither inspiring fear nor demanding special attention. 
Consequently, when I took my camera, reared on stilts so as to 
get on a level with the nest, and focussed the spot, they were in 
no way dismayed. Thecock displayed some caution for a short 
time, and chided me vociferously from a twig, but the hen, with 
that inherent mother-love that hovers so close to the surface in 
her sex, neither paused nor hesitated in her persistent, indefatigable 
attentions to the six hungry, ever-hungry babes. Even when | 
stood on a chair, with my head within a foot of the nest, she fed 
the young with perfect unconcern. The click of the shutter 
likewise failed to inspire awe; the only interest observable was a 
certain amount of curiosity. 

Through sheer weariness I gave up attempting to count the 
number of times that both birds came with food to fill the 
insatiable ‘“‘red pipes” that protruded from the nest and did 
duty for necks, but at a low computation they must have 
averaged at least forty visits per hour. It was twenty days ere 
the young were able to fly, and during this period the working 
day must have been a good fifteen hours. Insects of various 
kinds, caterpillars and the like, formed the staple diet, and the 
rearing of this brood represented the destruction of some 12,000 
insects—apart from what the parent birds consumed for their 
own sustenance. Persistent, too, were they in removing dung 
from the nest, and, lest its presence on the ground below should 
attract enemies to the spot, it was invariably carried some 
distance before being dropped. In the early days oneor other of 
the birds entered the nest each time cleansing became necessary, 
but later, when the young could see, and feathers had taken the 
place of down, this waste matter was handed up and held out for 
the parents to take. 

Wrens, like some other birds, appear to be specially gifted 
with the power of appreciating colour, since we generally find 
the nest harmonises markedly with its immediate surroundings, 
and is very often constructed of the same identical materials 
as the spot in which it is located. It might be thought 
that this is due to the birds collecting such materials as 
are closest to hand; but observation proves that, as a rule, 
they fly some distance to procure the various requisites. 
Generally speaking, if the site chosen be a_hayrick, the 
exterior of the nest will be composed of hay; in a mossy 
bank, moss is used; in a tree or hedge, leaves ‘or twigs are 
usually employed, approximating closely in colour and form to 
the immediate surroundings. I say generally, for it is never 
safe to dogmatise when remarking on the habits of Nature’s 
children; there are many exceptions in the rules which appear to 
govern their actions, and even after long, patient observance we 
are continually finding out new traits, fresh habits, contradictory 
methods. HERMANN Lea. 
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PARTRIDGES IN_ 1g06. 

ROBABLY it has never before happened that a writer 

from the finest partridge counties in England, namely, 

Norfolk and Suffolk, has had to teli so sad a tale 

as that which Mr. Fryer contributes about the 

present partridge stock and the prospects of shooting 

in the Eastern Counties. The prospect is practically a blank; at 
least, he gives the counsel that it would be well to leave the 
partridge right out of the game book for the present year, so far 
as Norfolk and Suffolk are concerned. Of course, the pheasant 
is in a different category, and has to be estimated by itself—that 
is “another story.” Mr. Fryer speaks of far better prospects in 
Hampshire and some of those counties in the West where the 
partridges, even on heavier soil, have been fostered so success- 
fully of late years; but some remarks which we lately pub- 
lished about the partridge prospects on the Dorset and Wilt- 
shire borders, those counties where increased care and 
knowledge have brought up the numbers of the partridge 
population wonderfully, seem to show that it would not be 
very safe to reckon even there on anything like the bags 
which earlier evidence appeared to promise. They have 
escaped in those parts both the storm which was so fatal in the 
Eastern Counties, and also the worst of the drought which 


followed it, but perhaps they have had some share in that 
subsequent drought, and in any case it appears that numbers ot 
birds have been lost by gapes or some similar disease, and it is 
only to be feared that there will be no great number of partridges 
in any county to compensate for their very disastrous failure in 
the East. Itis very discouraging that this should happen just 
at this moment, for there is not the least doubt that the knowledge 
of how to increase a partridge stock and care in looking after 
it are at a higher point now than they ever have been before; 
and such a bad year as this seems likely to be can hardly 
fail to chill the zeal of owners and of keepers. Of course, they 
have all such satisfaction as there may be in knowing that the 
loss and failure are due to causes for which they are not in any 
way responsible; but the effect is bound to be a little dishearten- 
ing, none the less. We can only hope that the case is not quite 
as black as it is painted ; but with the-partridges there is not the 
same chance of finding them much better than anticipated as 
there always is with the grouse, and Mr. Fryer knows the 
partridge of the Eastern Counties with such a long and intimate 
acquaintance that we areafraid the following report from him leaves 
us no hope that it is any worse than it ought tobe. He writes thus 
—giving an account so doleful that it is most melancholy reading : 
‘«« Now that the harvest in the good partridge districts of Norfolk 
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and Suffolk is over one is able to form a fair estimate of the 
chance of sport among these birds, and I am sorry to say that 
all reports agree that in these counties it will be a very poor 
year. It is very hard lines indeed on many keepers, who 
now give up a lot of their time to watching nests in the 
spring and seeing that nothing is lost by vermin, to have 
all their labour in vain, from causes over which they have no 
control. Everything went perfectly up to the deluge of 
June 28th and the cold night following, but even this on the 
light lands of East Suffolk left some coveys intact, only to be 
ravaged later on by gapes and the extreme drought which set 
in after this storm, and which at the time of writing still 
continues without any intermittence. I have seen in this district, 
on the low lands adjoining the river Deben, some good coveys, 
whicii more than ever makes me think much in this district 
might have been saved from the wreckage of the storm 
by water being given the young birds on the higher lands; 
but from all accounts coming to hand from the Thetford 
district there was very little left to save after the storm and 
the cold night following, and no human foresight could have 
prevented the disaster. I have only to-day received a notification 
that there will be no partridge-shooting this season on one of the 
best estates on the Norfolk side of that town, and I fully expect 
to hear the like from many others. It is far better to forget all 
about partridges for this season than stick to our regular parties 
and so make inroads into next year’s stock. Iam very thankful 
I have personally become of late years a convert to the game of 
golf, as there is no doubt September and October are quite 
the nicest months for this game; so let us play golf and leave the 
partridge in peace in the Eastern Counties. but there are other 
parts of England where the soil is good for the breeding of 
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partridges, and most of these districts the storm of June 28th 
did not visit. 1 hear excellent accounts from Hampshire, and no 
doubt we shall hear again the remarks made nearly twenty years 
ago, when a very !arge bag was made at the Grange in Hampshire, 
that that county was a much better one than Norfolk for 
partridges. It was so that year, and will no doubt prove so this, 
but in the intervening years, although very good bags have been 
made, they have in no way approached those obtained in the 
Eastern Counties, either in size or frequency.”—F’. E. R. Fryer. 
“THE First” OF SEPTEMBER. 
THE First of September is shorn of much of the glories which used to 
belong to it in the days of the muzzle-loader, the long stubbles, and the good 
old pointer. They are days to which we lock back with some sentimental 
regret; but the temperature of September sst of the present year of grace was 
sufficient to reconcile us to ‘‘toying with Amaryllis in the shade,” or some 
such entertainment of the more sheltered life, rather than strenuously striding 
over stvbbles. It is singular that while the first days of grouse-shooting were 
so wild and wet that good bags could not be made, and even an approximate 
estimate of the stock was difficult, the beginning of the partridge-shooting 
should take place in not much less than record heat, under a burning sun. 
It is, however, only in a few corners of the earth that partridges are shot 
at all seriously in the early part of September. The harvest is being gathered 
so early this year that operations against them need not suffer any delay on 
that score; but the birds, as a rule, do not seem to be forward or numerous— 
indeed, in some parts they are a total failure—and, of course, driving will not 
begin on any scale worth mentioning till much later. 
GROUSE IN WALES. 

The Welsh grouse evidently have not suffered from the hardships of the 
spring to the same extent that some of the English birds suffered, although 
the latter also have in many cases been found to be better than was expected. 
On Ruabon, on their best day, Mr. Wynn Corrie’s party of eight guns (only 
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seven, however, shooting in the first three drives) killed over 1,100 grouse. 
From these moors, as from many others in Wales, England, and Scotland, 
we hear that they have not ever before had a winter so favourable for the 
heather-burning. It is said that in some parts there is a predilection for 
burning heather in spring rather than at any other time of the year, but it is 
to be hoped that this is not very general. The truth is that heather-burning 
—the right kind of burning, in patches, not in strips—is so essential for the 
welfare of grouse that every opportunity that the weather affords should be 
taken. It would be most rash to wait till near the end of the legal time 
before beginning to burn, for it is more than likely that no opportunity might 
occur. Even with the best will in the world it is not always possible to 
‘overtake ” all the burning which ought to be done. 

HEATHER-BURNING DIARY. 

All who have had any experience in heather-burning are aware that on 
different moors, and even on different parts of the same moor, the young 
heather begins to start again at very different intervals of time after the 
burning. It is a very good plan to keep a book, noting the dates of burning 
of different patches of heather, and the dates at which the young heather 
begins to grow again after the burning. In this way a very useful euide is 
esta lished for future years, and the man who burns will then know when to 
expect a fresh growth. Of course the weather conditions of different years 
may affect the growth differently, but a diary of this kind will help to show 
what the soil is capable of in the way of raising a new crop. 

CHECKING ENTERIC IN PHEASANTS. 

One of our correspondents who had a good deal of trouble with enteric 
among his pheasanis last year sends us an account of the means by which he 
has greatly reduced the mortality this year, although using the same coops, 
and breeding, not on the same, but on adjacent ground. The means are 
simple, which makes them of so much more value. He writes: ‘* After 
dipping the coops in chlorate of lime, and observing the precautions indicated 
in Country LIFE some time back, e.g., keeping birds well and liberally 
supplied with pure drinking water, etc., we had very little trouble this year. 
Last year we lost some 600 birds or so out of an approximate 2,000. This 
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year we reared on adjoining ground, and had a slight recurrence. It took the 
birds when they were four or five weeks old, whereas last vear it took them when 
they were five or six days old. We senta bird that died for veterinary inspection, 
and they declared enteric to be the cause of death. We tried boracic acid in the 
water, mixing one tablespoonful of the boracic acid powder to about one and 
a-half pints of water, and then diluted this again in the proportion of a 
quarter pint of this mixture to two gallons of water. When the birds showed 
symptoms of enteric, we stopped the boracic and added to their drinking 
water some of Messrs. Wilson’s fever drink. With regard to their diet, we 
reduced their food to a minimum, according to the advice given, feeding them 
on nothing but boiled rice mixed with sharps in a dry state. If this food 
becomes altogether too tasteless for the pheasants to touch, it seems advisable 
to flavour it with a very small quantity of boiled rabbit. Three times a day 
we added a little of Messrs. Wilson’s fever spice; and by these methods we 
succeeded in combating several outbreaks which threatened to be serious. In 
all, we only lost some sixty out of more than 2,000 birds.” Of course, one 
never knows, in a case like this, for how much one’s remedies and precautions 
ought to count, and how much is due to the operation of natural causes ;_ but 
it is at least reasonable to hope that the care may have helped Nature to 
make a cure, and, if this is so, then this experience of our correspondent may 
be of assistance to others. 
PARTRIDGES GOOD IN THE NORTH. 

On the whole, the partridges seem to have fared, comparatively speaking, 
much better in the North than in the South. In Inverness-shire we are 
assured that there are ‘*twice as many as last year,” and the accounts from 
Forfarshire, where, as we are told, there were some unusually early coveys, 
are very good also. It was chiefly the central parts of England that suffered 
so badly from the very heavy rain when birds were about a week or ten days 
old.. Further West, and also in the extreme South, where they escaped the 
worst of this deluge, they have been suffering in places from a rather severe 
visitation of ‘‘ gapes,” if that is the right diagnosis of the disease. At all 
events, their deaths have been numerous, and this is particularly disappointing, 
because the promise was at one time very good. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN LAYING OUT COURSES.—V. 
NE of the first principles, which ought to rank among 

the most obvious, yet has been very generally neglected 

in the laying out of courses, is that there should be 

no,“ blind” approach shots—no, not one. This is, 

to be sure, a very emphatic and dogmatic form in 

which to frame a general statement, but the more one thinks 
about it the more clearly one sees that this is a statement which 
cannot very well be made too strong. The approach stroke is 
one which requires great accuracy of strength and direction, but 
unless, when you come to the spot from which you have to play 
your approach, you can see not only the flag, but also the stick 
of the flag right down to the point at which it enters the hole, 
then the flag is not an accurate index to you of the required 
strength: it is nothing more than a direction flag. Of course, it 
is just possible that the regular player on the green, the man who 
knows every blade of grass, as is said, and who hasaiready played 
a round in the morning, and so has ascertained exactly on what 
part of the green the greenkeeper has made the hole, may have 
so clear a picture in his mind of all the contours and of all that is 
likely to happen to the ball when it pitches off his mashie, that 
nothing is more concealed from him than if he had the whole 
plain before his eyes. But these 
are big ifs, and we do not lay 
out courses for these exceptional 
cases. We want our approaches 
so arranged that when we 
come to play at the hole we 
may see whether there is a 
hill which will check the ball 
here, a slope which will make 
it shoot there, and also we 
want to see exactly how far off 
the hole is, or, at all events, 
how far off it looks; it is not 
enough to see a piece of bunting 
waving in the breeze and 
indicating that this is the direc- 
tion in which we have to play, 
but telling us nothing as to 
whether the hole is 15yds. 
further or nearer, while we are 
allowed to see nothing of the 
ground on which our ball will 
have to pitch. On the ideal 
golf course the blind approach 
is not to be admitted, and 
though this is in the nature of 
a negative principle, there is 
none other which ought to be 
more positively enforced. To 
be sure, it is not always that 
the raw material—the ground 
at disposal—lends itself to the 
treatment which we regard as 
ideal. We have to do the 


full view of the other—not, of course, on the putting green (that is 
the worst of all crosses where the line to one hole crosses the 
putting green to another, and if the putting green is also out of 
sight from the crossing line, then the architect of such a scheme 
ought to be liable for manslaughter)—but where it is a case of 
a party driving from the tee crossing the line of another party 
going through the green at 1ooyds. or so of distance, no 
harm is done to anyone, if the one lot is in full view of the other. 
Anything like a meeting of the lines is far worse than a cross, for 
then it becomes more or less an affair of driving into each other's 
faces, which is never good. It happens, of course, again and again 
on many of the classic greens, notoriously at St. Andrews, where 
no one would endure the dangerous crossings and meetings if 
they happened anywhere else than at St. Andrews; but the more 
they can be avoided the better. The modern craze, however, of 
not permitting a cross at any price, has meant the sacrifice of 
many a good hole, without any gain in just proportion. There is 
also this to be said, that though we all admit that there is far 
too much of the driving into each other at St. Andrews, still 
there is some compensation in the sociability of meeting the out- 
going matches as your own comes in, and vice versd. _It is just 
a little dull going round in a big circle and not seeing a soul 
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has told us that the main 
thing is that our ideals should be high; whether we achieve 
them or not is of an importance which is quite secondary. 

It matters a great deal less if some of the approaches which 
we make with the full shots are blind; in fact, two of the 
finest two-shot holes which occur to us are of this character— 
the seventeenth at Prestwick and the sixteenth at Littlestone. 
The former would bea better hole if the bunker, which lies at 
the far side, from the tee, of the hill before the hole were on the 
near side of it, as is the case at Littlestone; but both these are 
very fine two-shot holes, and the reason why it does not detract 
from the merit of a two-shot hole that the approach should be 
blind, as it does from the merit of a hole which is approached 
with the mashie, is that we do not play for the same nice 
accuracy with the longer shot, there is nothing like the same 
measuring of strength, the same calculation of the fall which the 
ball will get: it is a case of a full bang up to the hole and a 
heart full of gratitude if we arrive there. 

As a general rule, courses would be much better if those 
who laid them out had taken more cognisance of obvious first 
principles. .On the other hand, there is one principle which 
has been carried to an extreme altogether unnecessary; it is the 
principle of avoiding a cross. It is to be admitted that a cross 
is not of itself desirable, but there are many crosses which 
signify nothing at all, and the idea of sacrificing a good 
hole in order to avoid one of these innocuous crosses, 
argues, in my humble judgment, a sinful lack of the sense of 
proportion. The best, that is to say the least bad, cross is the 
boldest, the cross at right angles, and where the one party is in 


except your opponent, whom you may be beating into sulkiness, 
or who may, on the contrary—but no, we need not suggest painful 
possibilities. 


WELSH GOLFERS. 
SOMETHING appears to be not quite as it ought to be with the golf of the 
Principality of Wales. Mr. Fenwick won the Welsk championship at Radyr 
last week, and certainly there is nothing at all wrong about that' He seems 
to have won it by sterling good play, and his final victory was a very heavy 
one. But what does not seem to be just quite right is that this championship 
should synchronise with the biggest annual meeting of the St. David’s Club 
at Harlech, and be almost, if not quite, at the same time as a meeting at 
Aberdovey. Although Wales is a small, though gallant, country, its best 
golfers cannot be in two parts of it at once; and we do, in fact, no‘ice the 
names of some very good players in the competition lists elsewhere who 
ought, according to the eternal fitness of things, to have been playing at 
Radyr, if this was to be the real championship. It all looks, to the 
uninitiated eye, as if Wales wanted a central association, or some body having 
authority to arrange the dates of its important meetings. It is, of course, no 
business of anybody who is not a Welshman; but, if we never attended to 
any business which was not our own, some of us would do so little. 
BiG ENTRIES FOR THE COMPETITIONS. 

Every successive big meeting of which we read the account seems to 
create a new record for the number of entries, so that one begins to wonder 
what the end of it all is to be. The last of these is the Irish championship, 
an institution which has now been established for a good many years, and 
which always seems to be the occasion of some very fine golf. The native 
golfers of Ireland were for a long while not able to win their own champion- 
ship, but they have changed all that now. With Mr. Harold Reade, 
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Mr. Boyd, and others, they have men well capable of winning not the Irish 
championship only, but the British, which is really the world’s amateur 
championship also, The Irish ladies have for a long while set an inspiriting 
example to the men. The number of times that Miss Rhona Adair and Miss 
Hezlet, not to mention others, have won the ladies’ championship has been 
quite remarkable. 

DATES OF THE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Presumably, if the proposals for altering the dates of the championships 
had found favour with the powers, we should have been playing them about 
the first of September, and if this had been the case we might well have 
felt it to be rather a severe one if we were to judge it by the temperature 
and by the condition of our Southern greens at that date in the present 
year. It may be truly said that the conditions of weather have been 
exceptional, and are not likely to recur often, but it is certain that this is not 
the date at which greens are often at their best. Perhaps the present 
arrangement is the better one all round, Horack HutrcHinson, 


GOLF AND ITS ANALOGUES. 

S far as research has hitherto revealed we stumble rarely 
upon prints, pictures, engravings, and entries in corre- 
spondence or official documents which throw a clear 
light upon the game as it should have been played in 
the early story of the game. Where can the informa- 

tion be hidden, and by whom have its traces been destroyed ? 
We seem to know more to-day about Jeu de Mail, Chéle, Pall- 
Mall, Stole-ball, and other games which are counted to be the 
near analogues of golf, if not its actual parents. It would 
seem to be pretty clearly established, however, that the likeness 
of golf to any of these games begins and ends with the use of a 
club and a ball. In other respects there is as wide a difference 
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seen the game played, at any rate with sufficient seriousness to 
induce him to give a detailed account of its playing methods and 
its rules, accompanied by snap-shot photographs. All that we 
have to go upon is the description of some old writers, who state 
that the game was played along the country roads by means of 
a wooden ball or a leather ball stuffed with feathers, and a club 
resembling in form the hockey stick. The goal from which 
the player set out, and the goal at which he aimed at the end 
of his course, appear to be some cutstanding natural objects in 
the landscape, like the wide door of the parish church, or the 
sunny gable of some hospitable local hostelry. The same 
features are apparent in the descriptions of the Belgian cross- 
country game of Chéle. Golfers who have handled the iron club 
of the choleurs, presented by Mr. Andrew Lang to the Royal 
Wimbledon Golf Ciub, certainly cannot fail to be struck by the 
close resembiance of that club to a lofted cleek or iron. But 
there the similarity between golf and Chdle would seem to 
end, for in the Belgian game, as in the French game, the end of 
the struggle was not the putting green and the hole, but the 
church door, or a prominent rock in the landscape. The club of 
the choleur, therefore, with its spooned face and its heavy, thick 
shaft, was an admirable device for getting the wooden ball over the 
rough and broken country; but no one can put his finger upon this 
or that resemblance in the method of play, or in the instruments 
used, and say with any hope of being accepted as an authority that 
golf either owes much or little to Chéle. Nor is the case a whit 
more strengthened if one goes further afield. About eleven 
years agoa curious print of Rembrandt was discovered repre- 
senting a player engaged in a curious form of ball game. 
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between any one of these pastimes and golf as there is to-day 
between golf and cricket. When one looks dispassionately at all 
the foreign and native games which are alleged to be the parentage 
out of which golf has sprung, one is inclined more and more to 
subscribe to the theory of Mr. Andrew Lang that the Belgian, 
Dutch, and Northern France games with club and ball simply repre- 
sent goli inthe making. Golfmay owe something of its parentage 
to one orother of these games, justas thestyle of a celebrated player 
like Vardon is, upon his own confession, a composite borrowing 
of a piece here and a piece there from the styles of other 
players whose playing methods of any particular shot he for the 
time being fancied. Golf, therefore, is a development of a 
variety of different games whose origin and modification in the 
course of time are obscurely hidden. The development, indeed, 
in the case of golf is so completely original as to make it in its 
form as known to the student of history a completely original 
game. Atthe best one can only say that there are but a few 
indistinct resemblances between Jeu de Mail, Chéle, and golf as 
it was known and was played in the early historical period of 
Scotland. Beyond resemblance there is no solid foundation upon 
which theory may deduce a closer and more intimate alliance ; 
and this being the stock of information available at present, it is 
undoubtedly a hazardous and unfruitful pastime to widen and 
confuse the enquiry of analogy between golf and other games by 
declaring oracularly that golt springs in natural lineage from any 
particular game that was played long ago in France, Holland, or 
elsewhere on the Continent. 

Take Jeu de Mail, for instance. The game is stated to-day 
to be played at Montpellier, but as far as one has been able to 
gather, in these days of wide travelling by golfers, no one has 
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M. Michel, of the Gand University, attached to this small 
etching of Rembrandt the date of 1654, with the following note: 
“Le Jeu du Kolf—une charmante estampe avec un joueur 
occupé a pousser sa boule et deux autres causant entre eux, 
tandis qu’au premier plan, un quatriéme personnage étendu sur 
un banc un peu a l’écart semble plonge dans ses meditations.” 
At the time this discovery was hailed as throwing some 
light on the early history of golf, but the more closely 
one looks at Rembrandt’s etching the more convinced he 
must become that it can have no relation whatever to the 
Royal and Ancient game. The player of Rembrandt, as seen 
through the open doorway, is represented carrying a ball about 
the size of a large orange in a kind of ladle, to which has been 
fitted a long shaft. The hands of the player are very wide apart, 
the right hand being at the top of the shaft, and the left grasping 
the point where the golfer looks for the spring in his driving club. 
There is no attempt at a swing; it is simply the attempt ofa 
player to carry a large ball in a big spoon without dropping it. 
There is no analogy here between golf and this spoon game, and 
the print, though interesting as a piece of fugitive art from the 
hand of the great master, is interesting only from the pastime 
point of view in showing that the number of ball games that 
have been known and played in the world areas infinite in variety 
as they unquestionably have been quickly modified and changed 
to suit the fashionable caprice or athletic taste of the period. 


GoLF AT BOURNEMOUTH. 
OUR illustrations this week are of the Corporation course in the Meyrick 
Park, which was made and laid out with great skill by the late Tom Dunn 
thirteen years ago. The course is the property of the town, and visitors can 
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play over it on the payment of 6d. per round, or, if they prefer it, become 
temporary members of the club on being introduced by a member. The 
course in the Meyrick Park is very undulating and sporting, though on the 
short side. The putting greens are excellent, and the course generally is 
extremely well kept. It has made Bournemouth so popular as a holiday 
resort that less than a year ago the Town Council opened a second and 
longer course, which was laid out by Taylor, in the Queen’s Park, towards 
Boscombe. Here the holes are of exellent length and character. 
A. J. ROBERTSON. 
FIX TORE S. 
September 2tst.—Hanger Hill: Open Amateur Meeting. 
September 26th.—Royal and Ancient Club: Autumn Meeting. 
September 28th and zgth.—Open Amateur Meeting and the ‘* Bushey *’ Challenge 
Cup at Bushey Hall. 
October 6th, 8th, and 9th.—The Borough of Deal Challenge Cup. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
e/ e 
TRAQUAIR. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CounrryY LIFE.” ] 
SIR,— Mysen’, lang syne, did fare 
To the ha’s of auld Traquair— 
(Finely pictured on your page how one kens it a’ !) 
Sull potent to aliure, 
**Owre the high Minchmuir,” 
As in ‘bonny, bonny gloamin’s that are lang awa’.” 
O proudly sounded there 
The legend of Traquair, 
By gates, long shut, awaitin’ an heir of Royal race ; 
While, kindly, sunset fa’ 
Sklent doon the auld-warld wa’, 
And glows of bygone glory lit up the ancient place. 


But 





Rouse ! O rust-red bear, 
O’er those gates of auld Traquair, 
Clanged close when gay Prince Charlie rede ferth wi’ 


: foes to cope; 


Roar! Menace, with a growl, 
Rash penmen, on the prowl, 
Would say mere belted Earl dared /as¢ thy gates to ope 


Ramp! brave Bradwardine bear, 
Grim, guarding auld Traquair, 
And its gates, fast-locked and sunken in the turf sae green: 
Maul all Pretenders since— 
Do battle for thy Prince ! 
Nor ever quit thy posts until he pass between !—F. II. 





A STOAT’S LARDER. 
(To THE Eptror oF ‘‘CcUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—In reference to a note by your ‘Wild Country Life” contributor, 
some little time ago, under this heading it may be of interest to him and 
other readers of CounrrY LIFE to hear of a rather remarkable ‘‘ larder” 
which a keeper of my acquaintance came upon during winter a year or two 
ago, The track of a stoat, which was evidently carrying, or rather dragging, 
a heavy load, was followed in the snow for quite a distance—several 
hundred yaris—and at last marked into a hole on the railway embankment. 
Here with the help of some surfacemen, working near, the stoat was presently 
unearthed and killed—a very prettily marked piebald specimen, by the way— 
and in its retreat was discovered a newly-killed partridge intact, except that 
the neck had Leen a good deal maulej, and no doubt this was the heavy 
load it had carried so far. There were also in the larder a perch of about 
bib, in weight, and two eels. he perch, at 
any rate, must have been carried at least a 
quarter of a mile, and probably the eels also, 
and the fact that a stoat is able to transport 
such weights speaks volumes: for its strength. 
Eels are frequently captured when they are 
making overland journeys, or are out at 
night foraging among the grass during 
summer; but it seems scarcely likely that 
they would be so found in winter, with 
the ground covered with snow, and it is 
remarkable how such animals as stoats manage 
to catch fish, as undoubtedly they frequently 
do. Can any of your readers throw any light 
upon the subject from personal experience ?>— 
LICHEN GREY. 


DESTROYING WASPS’ NESTS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’] 
SIR, — Perhaps it would. be as well, if I am not 
presumptuous in offering the suggestion, to 
warn your readers of the extremely dangerous 
ature of the powder which you speak of, and 
very Correctly, in a recent issue as exceedingly 
ficacious for destroying wasps’ nests. The 
nanner of its appiication is, as you say, to 
lace no more than a pinch—say, 2 teaspoonful, 
ra tablespoonful at the most—in the mouth 
f the entrance hole of the nest. The powder 
does the rest.” But this very efficacious- 
ess in itself is enough to show the deadly 
nature of the poison. It is, in fact, cyanide 
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of potas-ium, than which there are few drugs more deadly, and every possible 
precaution ought to be taken against leaving the bottle containing it about, 
or spilling any of the powder, for one mistake with a substance of this power 
is enough. There is no opportunity given to him who makes it for a 
repetition, The ordinary way in which this ‘‘ wasp-killing stuff,” as it is 
commonly called, for the country people do not bother themselves about 
chemical names, is bought and sold is for the gardener, or whoever it may 
be who has found a wasps’ nest, to apply at the village grocer’s for some of 
it. Presuming that the village is not of importance enough to have a 
chemist’s shop of its own, the grocer will then ask for some of the powder, 
which he will receive in a bottle (after signing a paper in order to comply 
with the Poisons Act, to say that he wants the powder for killing wasps), and 
he will then hand it on to the actual agent of the wasps’ destruction. Whether 
all the requirements of the Act are thus complied with, I am not enough of 
a lawyer to say. The point is that all who have anything to do with this 
poison should impress on the gardeners, or whoever it be that has the charge 
of it, what a very deadly poison it is, though, of course, it bears a legend to 
this effect on the bottle containing it.—H. L. 

[We have much pleasure in publishing the above letter, because it 
answers some questions which several correspondents have written in reference 
to the powder which we mentioned incidentally as making the taking of 
wasps’ nests much more easy that it used to be. It is exceedingly useful for 
this purpose, but it is a poison which should be handled, as our correspondent 
insists, with extreme care. —ED.] 


A BUMBLE-BEE’S NEST. 
(To THE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” ] 





S1r,—Some of your readers may be able to tell me what bee it is that makes 
its nest in a hole in the ground, the cells the size of a large pea, all joined 
together by wax, filling up the hole to the level of the ground, and it is 
covered over by what looks like a tuft of old grass, but it is twisted and made 
into a perfect round. I found.it yesterday afternoon under a pear tree in the 
orchard. <A few bees were inside, the size of the ordinary bee, but hairy of 
a bright orange colour. I suppose they belong to the bumble-bee tribe ?— 
M: 1. P. 

[Yes, your bee was some species of the genus Bombus, or bumble-bee, 
practically all of which build in approximately the way that you describe, 
making the cells of so-called wax (it is not a true wax) ina hole in the 
ground or cavity on the surface or in a similar position among stones, and 
many of them using grass, or more commonly moss, as a covering. Your 
description is not detailed enough to identify the species.—ED. ] 


CRICKET AND THE COUNTY QUALIFICATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”} 
Sir,—We have as champion county this year one which has not for many 
years won this high honour. It is a county, therefore, which we are all the 
mere satisfied to see in the proud position of champion. And there is also 
the added reason that this county of Kent is a county which plays 
an eleven of real Kentish men. They have not gone fishing all over 
the known world, as far as the Antipodes, to pick up their cricketers. They 
are genuine sportsmen of the soil, and so we all wish them to win. But my 
object in writing this is, if possible, to strengthen the hands of the M.C.C. 
committee in what I understand to be their proposal that the length of time 
of qualification for c unty play shall be extended to residence of five years. 
I am sure that this is greatly to be desired in the best interests of cricket, and 
I am sure that it is a view which will be endorsed by all the old cricketers, 
for whom I am in some very small measure qualified to speak. Why should 
a county, just because it has some large towns in it, implying a big gate- 
money at the matches within its boundaries, be able to buy cricketers 
from all the world over, and then, perhaps, win the championship from 
counties which have to rely on their own indigenous cricket? It is the 
native cricket that we want to see. When we talk of ‘‘ county cricket,” 
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what we mean is the cricket 
played by cricketers born and 
bred in certain counties; we do 
not want to see what the cricket 
is like which a county’s length 
of purse enables it to buy. Ido 
not wish to be thought to be 
writing against any particular 
county, and far less against any 
individual cricketer, in writing 
this. It is not against indi- 
viduals, but against what I 
believe, in common with many 
others, to be a very vicious 
syste», that I am writing. I 
hope you will agree with me, 
and I hope that members of 
the M.C.C. will rally to sup- 
port the motion for extending 
the residential — qualification 
to one of five years if the 
subject ever comes up before 
a general meeting of the 
club; and if it does not 
so come up, I hope that 
the committee and their 
advisory board will have the courage to alter the present undesirable 
position and place the county qualification on a better basis. There is all 
the further question of the counting of poin's for the championship, which 
Dr. W. G. Grace has thrown into the arena for discussion. In this, too, as 
it seems, much alteration for the better might be made. Obviously the 
present plan gives far too much value to the drawn match. It is almost 
equivalent—in certain circumstances it becomes really equivalent—to a win. 
This, in itself, seems almost sufficient to condemn a system. But this is a 
subject which suggests points for longer consideration than I can venture to ask 
you to give me space for. For what I have already written I do not make any 
apology, except that I am sorry it is not better expressed; still I believe 
the interest of the subject will carry its own excuse to the minds of most of 
your numerous readers. —AN OLD CRICKETER. 


A SEA-SNAKE. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—This picture represents one of several varieties of true sea-snakes, very 
plentiful in the South Pacific. They are widely distributed, stray individuals 
having been secured on the coast of New Zealand. When swimming close 
to the surface they exactly resemble an ordinary snake, except that the head 
is always below water. At night they come ashore and lie among the rocks, 
They feed on fish, and although their small double fangs appear harmless, 
they are reported to be very venomous. This one, taken at Vavou, Tongan 
Group, was a fair-sized specimen of a little over 6ft. in length. —J. TURNER- 
TURNER. 
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NIGHT-BLOWING CACTUS 
[To THE Eprror.] 
Sir,—I send you a flashlight 
photograph of the somewnat rare 
“night-blowing cactus,” which 
only blooms one night, and o 
which we had twenty-two blooms 
this year altogether, twice having 
six blooms out at once, which 
is rather a rare occurrence. | 
should be glad if you think it 
of sufficient interest to publis! 
in your paper. — AGNES D1 
TRAFFORD. 
NASTURTIUMS AND 
THEIR LEAVES. 

[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—What strikes me as 
curious thing has  happene 
recently in my garden, an 
since many of your reader 
may be familiar with the phe 
nomenon, I should feel gratefu 
for some explanation of it 
In the heavy gale of Friday 
August 24th, a long row of dwarf nasturtium plants in a border in front of my 
house were every single one snapped off short in the main stem at the surfac 
of the ground, More from curiosity than from any idea that they would recover 
I planted them all again, as I found them. The result has been, to m) 
astonishment, this: that every single leaf has died off, while every single bu 
and blossom has sprung into new and more active life. At present eac 
nasturtium plant is a solid globe of flowers, and the effect .is infinitel 
more brilliant than anything I have seen with the same plant before 
What is the 
explanation? 
And do you ad- 
vise me in future 
to snap off all 
my nasturtiums 
at the ground 
level in the hope 
of obtaining the 
same result ?— 
A. # H:, Lea- 

mington, 





HOBBY- 
IIORSE USED 
IN A PULPIT. 

[To THE 
EDITOR. ] 
SiR, — Early in 
the last century 
a Reverend 
Thomas Cuttill 
was Rector of 
Berkswell, near 
Coventry. He 
was like many 
rectors of his day, 
non-resident, and 
when he took 
the duty had to 
ride over from 
Leamington — a 
matter of ten 
miles. As he 
got into years 
the strain of 
standing proved 
too much for 
him, and he very ingeniously provided himself with the hobby-horse shown 
in the accompanying photograph, which would just fit into the pulpit, and 
{rom which he could deliver his sermon. He was a well-known character in 
the hunting-field, and took a keen interest in his church, as is testified by the 
money he spent on it, and by endowments he left behind him for 
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repair. —L, 
LEAD PIPE HEADS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry LIFF.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Lawrence Weaver in his interesting article on ‘Lead I pe 
Heads” in your issue of August 25th, says: ‘‘That Mecenas of Eng.ish 
architecture, Henry IV., wrote in that year” (¢.e., 1241), etc. Is thi a 
printer’s error or a slip of the author’s pen? Henry IV. was born in 13"7, 
but Henry III. died in 1272, so he, I presume, is the monarch intended — 
MAnry A. GIBSON. 

[The reterence to Henry IV. was, of course, a slip of the pen », 
rather, a slip of the typewriter) for Henry III.—Ep.] 





LIME TREES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Could you or any of your correspondents kindly inform me of a remedy 
for the dirty condition of limes, all plants underneath being covered wit’ 4 
black adhesive deposit, painfully unsightly.—H. TRENGRousE, Chesfi d, 
Hampton Wick. 











